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SOME ECONOMIC EVIDENCE OF 
DECLINING POPULATION IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES’ 


By M. POSTAN 


I 


in the later middle ages, have tried to project their studies against a 

background of a relatively low or falling population. The projection has 
an obvious convenience. The alternating phases in the history of popula- 
tion—its rise in the earlier centuries, and its fall in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—fit well with what is becoming the accepted chronology 
of medieval development, and may indeed supply the most plausible 
explanation of the economic ebb and flow. Yet, in spite of its convenience, 
the projection is still very much of an hypothesis and is still apt to be 
questioned.? 

Most historians may be prepared to accept as proven the high mortality 
of the Black Death and perhaps also the high mortality of the two or 
three lesser plagues which occurred within a generation of 1348. But they 
continue to differ about the exact rates of mortality during the plague and 
still more about the length of time medieval population took to recover. 
In general they are inclined to treat the period of pestilences as a temporary 
interlude in the continuous progression of English history. Thorold Rogers, 
who knew his medieval facts (none of his contemporaries and very few of his 
successors knew them equally well), went furthest in trying to accommodate 


|: recent years a number of economic historians, writing about England 


1 This article is based on a paper read at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Economic History Society on 27 May 1949. 

2 M. Postan, ee aplint of eae Services’ in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (1937), 
vol. xx, and ‘The Fifteenth Century’ in Econ. Hist. Rev. (1939), vol. 1x, no. 2; 
J. Saltmarsh, ‘Plague and Economic Decline in England in the later Middle 
Ages’, Cambridge Historical Journal (1941), no. 1; R. A. L. Smith, Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory: A Study in Monastic Administration (Cambridge, 1943); Marjorie 
Morgan, The English Lands of the Abbey of Bec (Oxford, 1946). 
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the assumption of growing population to the facts of the Black Death. This 
he did by presenting the years of the plague as a revolutionary interlude 
in English development. Population fell suddenly and steeply, and as a 
result the whole economic and social structure of the medieval countryside 
tumbled down. Yet the population trends were not thereby upset. Whereas 
the manorial system of agriculture succumbed to the indirect effects of the 
Black Death and finally broke down, the direct effects of the Black Death 
on population were soon made good. By the fifteenth century population 
had recovered from the plagues, and by the time the first Tudor came to 
the throne England was again overflowing with Englishmen and English- 
women. 

Other historians, and above all Miss Levett, were not prepared to allow 
a break even that short. In her view the mortality from the plague was 
not high enough to make a deep impression on either the society or the 
economy of the fourteenth century; in the parts of England she knew 
recovery was rapid and complete.? Allowing for Miss Levett’s correction, 
the accepted view of the demographic trends has remained more or less 
in the shape Rogers gave it—rising throughout the middle ages, though 
broken for an interval of uncertain duration after the Black Death. 

In this version the assumption of a rising trend has entered almost all 
the economic histories written before 1936 and 1937, and into some histories 
written since. Quite recently Clapham reproduced it in a manner charac- 
teristically downright and cautious. 


An opinion often expressed, which is perhaps near the truth, is that the 
population of England and Wales doubled between 1100 and 1300; fell sharply 
with the Pestilence; and rose again to about its former maximum by 1500.... 


Still more recently Professor Kosminsky, in one of his infrequent sorties 
outside the bounds of the thirteenth century, has invoked the most telling 
arguments in the Russian armoury in defence of a largely similar position, 
A relatively low or a declining population would in his view be not only 
difficult to account for, but would also run counter to other facts of the later 
middle ages. In accordance with the inner logic of the dialectic process, 
the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries must necessarily have been an 


1 J. E. Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages (1909), pp. 222 seq. 
Rogers expounded the same view with a greater emphasis in his controversy with 
Seebohm, Fortnightly Review (1865 and 1866). 

2 While Miss Levett was inclined to minimize the effects of the Black Death 
she was apparently prepared to assume that medieval population in general was 
slowly declining in the later middle ages. This assumption of Miss Levett has 
however, been overlooked and only her views upon the Black Death have made 
an impression. A. Levett, Black Death on the Estates of the Bishopric of Winchester 
Oxford Studies in Legal and Social History, vol. v (Oxford, 1916) passim, 
especially p. 152. ‘Acclear distinction is drawn in the accounts of some manors 
between works which had been definitely “‘relaxed”’, and those which were 
“defects”. The “defects” are generally not balanced by any increase of the rents 
of assize, nor, in many cases, of the leases; they speak rather of a gradual process 
of rural depopulation, which generally does not date back as far as 1349.’ See also 
pp. 86 and 151. 
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age of growth. Feudal forms of economic organization were doubtless 
breaking down, but manorial documents, being manorial, were bound to 
exaggerate the extent of the decline and to neglect new growth outside the 
manorial villages. And new growths—the cloth industry, the expanding 
towns, the rising number of free peasantry and proletariat—all belied the 
theory of a falling or a stable population.! 

An opinion so virile as still to be avowed in 1948 and so plausible as to 
be held simultaneously by a Clapham and a Kosminsky obviously deserves 
serious examination, and some such examination will be attempted here. 


Li 


The most orthodox and, from every point of view, the most satisfactory 
method of displaying population trends is by direct demographic measure- 
ment. Nothing short of frequent census or census-like enumerations would 
make it possible to reveal the long-term changes in population levels and 
also to measure the rates of change. Unfortunately, no such consecutive 
series is available for the middle ages. English medieval records abound 
with evidence capable of yielding demographic measurements to an extent 
undreamed of abroad, and since Matthew Hale’s day repeated attempts 
have been made to wring from English medieval sources a complete 
enumeration of medieval population. Yet none of the demographers have 
so far succeeded in extracting from the records more than at most two 
independently-based estimates of the total population; one for the end of 
the eleventh century, based on the Domesday Book, and another for the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century, based on the poll-tax of 1377. The 
estimates derived from these two sources have, of course, differed very 
widely, but even if historians agreed about them, there would still be no 
more than two figures separated by nearly 300 years of English history. 
There is no direct evidence on which to build estimates of total population 
in the intervening period; and what from the point of view of this paper 
is worse, there is no way of directly estimating the total population after 
13772 

In the absence of ‘global’ enumerations the demographer is thrown 
back on other statistical methods. There is enough evidence about the ages 
of medieval men participating in testamentary acts of various kinds or 


+ A. Levett, op. cit.; F. M. Page, The Estates of Crowland Abbey: A Study in 
Manorial Organisation (Cambridge, 1934); J. H. Clapham, A Concise Economic 
History of Britain (Cambridge, 1949), pp. 77-8; E. Kosminsky, ‘Problems of 
English Agrarian History in the XVth Century’ (Russian), Vopros: Istorit (1948), 
O33 

: The estimate for 1377 until recently accepted by most writers has been 
David MacPherson’s (Annals of Commerce (1805), 1, 584), who put the number at 
2,500,000. The estimates for 1086 have been attempted by most students of 
Domesday statistics, but historians are most familiar with Maitland’s 1,375,000 
(Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), p- 437). Fora summary of these 
and other estimates, see J. C. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albequerque, 


1948), pp. 6-14. 
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referred to in Inquisitions Post-mortem to enable an expert demographer to 
compute the changing expectations of life at different points in the middle 
ages and to compile from them the changing proportions of different age 
groups. In this way it is also possible to form some idea about the size of 
the average family or household and thus to discover ‘multipliers’ by means 
of which the lists of tenements and households in extents and elsewhere can 
be converted into numbers of individuals. 

A study of this kind has in fact now been done. Professor J. C. Russell, 
an American historian, well equipped with the techniques of the demo- 
grapher and acquainted with a wide range of medieval sources, has recently 
published a circumstantial and ingenious study, which carries the statistical 
discussion of medieval population problems to a point much further than 
any of his predecessors were able to reach. Using a rather low ‘multiplier’ 
he has re-calculated the population in the Domesday Book, re-computed 
the figures for 1377 and compiled a number of demographic devices for 
measuring population changes. In addition, he has compared the evidence 
of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century extents, suitably treated by his 
‘multiplier’, with the evidence of the-Domesday Book, and has thereby 
demonstrated the expansion of population between the eleventh century 
and the middle of the thirteenth, and the decline of population for some 
time thereafter.t 

Very little now remains to be added to what Mr Russell has been able 
to achieve by the methods he has chosen. It is not that his book contains 
all that can be said about the magnitude of medieval population and about 
its trends, or that all things he says will be accepted as established facts of 
medieval demography. Some of his conclusions will inevitably carry less 
conviction than others. Thus, students of agrarian history will be left with 
the impression that his chief evidence for the trend—surveys and extents— 
deserve a somewhat more discriminating treatment than he was able to 
give them, and that there was more in Miss Levett’s argument against 
simple statistical use of extents than Mr Russell is prepared to concede. 
Similarly, his highly plausible discussion of the average family and house- 
hold, by means of which he seeks to justify his 3.5 ‘multiplier’ for the 
Domesday Book and the extents, still appears to overlook certain well- 
known fictions and silences of medieval tenurial accountancy, and moreover 
breaks down in periods of rapidly changing population. Above all, the 
quantity of material which Mr Russell has had to employ is so vast, and 
from his point of view so new, that he has not been able to analyse it as 
carefully as the needs and the habits of medieval study demand. Minor 
transgressions of scholarship and faults of interpretation therefore abound. 
Yet, in spite of its imperfections, Mr Russell’s study makes it unnecessary 
and impossible for anybody at the present moment to follow in his footsteps 
in the hope of putting him right. In the present state of medieval agrarian 
studies other students will find it no easier than Mr Russell to see through 
the statistical opacities of the sources, and, until this has been done, 


1 J. C. Russell, op. cit. Professor Russell’s figures for 1086 and 1 377 are} 
1,110,000 and 2,250,000 respectively. 
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exploration by demographic methods will have to rest at the point to which 
Mr Russell has brought it. 

Fortunately, the method of demographic statistics is not the only one 
whereby the problem of population trends can be attacked. So important 
must have been, and were, the effects of population changes on economic 
life that it is impossible to imagine them unreflected in the general body of 
economic evidence. The reflections will in fact be found everywhere. They 
will, of course, be too indirect to enable the student to measure the magni- 
tude of the population changes, let alone to count up the population 
itself; yet they can be found in series sufficiently consecutive and sufficiently 
comparable to enable us to do what direct demographic methods cannot 
do, i.e. to form a judgement of the continuity and the duration of the trend. 


Ill 


Of the various categories of economic evidence capable of reflecting popula- 
tion trends the fullest and the clearest, as well as the most neglected, is that 
of wages. Payments to workers of every kind are recorded in vast numbers 
of medieval documents, and there is hardly a manorial account without 
them. And although the portion of the data so far studied is very small, 
and the portion published is smaller still, what has already been unearthed 
reveals an unmistakable tendency. Wages were rising throughout the 
greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in a manner too 
uniform and too continuous to be wholly fortuitous. Thorold Rogers, who 
was the first to assemble English wage data and to view them with the eye of 
the economist, was greatly impressed by the high and rising level in the later 
middle ages. A record of rising wage rates equally suggestive has been built 
up by Lord Beveridge and others from the evidence of the estates of the 
Bishops of Winchester. The present writer has also been able to assemble 
similar wage figures from the estates of Glastonbury Abbey, Peterborough 
Abbey and the Duchy of Lancaster, and from a large number of smaller 
estates all over England, as well as some disjointed figures of industrial 
wages from the accounts of the royal wardrobe and exchequer. When 
published they will bear out in full the Rogers-Beveridge impressions of 
constantly rising wages. The trend can be fully seen in Table I. 

The figures are clear enough. Expressed in the current silver coin of the 
realm agricultural wages rose without a break from the beginning of the 
century to the end of the first decade of the fifteenth and at that point they 
remained more or less stable for another fifty years. The real rise, however, 
must have been greater—both steeper and more continuous than the figures 
of wages in silver shillings reveal. For while wages were rising, the price 
of wheat was falling, and the fall in wheat prices continued beyond the point 
at which wage rates expressed in silver shillings were stabilized. As a result, 
the purchasing power of wages in terms of wheat rose between 1300 and 
1480 by 220%. The purchasing power of wages in terms of commodities 

1 J. E. Thorold Rogers, op. cit. 1, 232-73 W. Beveridge, ‘Wages in the 
Winchester Manors’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1936), vol. vu, no. 1. 
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other than wheat may or may not have risen in the same degree, for our 
knowledge of non-agricultural prices is as yet very imperfect.* 


Table I.* Daily Wages of Agricultural Labour on the 
Estates of Bishops of Winchester 


Wheat Prices Wages 
= per Bae Sore 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5)T (6) (7)4 
Rates in Of 
In silver In grains silver Rates in 

Years pence % of silver fe. pence a wheat 
1300-19 7:00 100 1734 100 3°85 100 I*00 
1320-39 6-27 89 1547 go 4°78 124 1°40 
1340-59 6-30 go 1372 us p12 133 1-48 
1360-79 7°56 106 1508 89 6°55 169 1°54. 
1380-99 5158 80 1113 65 722 188 2°35 
1400-19 6°35 go 1188 68 EBS 189 2°10 
1420-39 6°55 93 1107 64 7°32 189 2°00 
1440-59 5:65 80 926 53 7°29 189 2°36 
1460-79 6-02 86 812 47 722 188 2°20 


* The wheat prices are based on the data of Bishops of Winchester’s estates, both those 
which Lord Beveridge kindly placed at my disposal and those independently collected 
by myself and ‘worked up’ in the same manner. The figures of wages are derived from 
Beveridge’s ‘Wages in the Winchester Manors’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1936), vol. vu, no. 1. 
A tabular and graphic representation of Thorold Rogers’s figures will be found in 
G. F. Steffen, Geschichte der Englischen Lohnarbeiter (Stuttgart, 1901), vol. 1. 

+ Piece-rates per quarter of grain, threshed and winnowed. 

*¢ Product of columns 6 and 2. 


In detail the movements of wages require little more comment. The 
spectacular rise in money wages occurred in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Black Death. Yet the real wages in the same period did not 
increase to the same degree owing to a brief spell of very high agricultural 
prices on the morrow of the Pestilence. It is also possible that in the middle 
years of the fifteenth century the relatively smooth curve of rising wages 
conceals a number of short and divergent fluctuations reflecting the 
disturbed conditions in various parts of England during that period. In 
general, however, the main trend of real wages is one of continuous and 
uninterrupted progression. 

An upward movement thus real and continuous, and yet largely con- 
fined to wages, must be accounted for by some ‘real’ changes in economy 
and society and not by monetary phenomena alone. Silver content of the 
English coinage was lowered by several stages, but wages rose and wheat 
prices fell even when measured in grains of silver. Nor is there any evidence, 
or any probability, of other monetary changes capable of raising the price 
of labour. It will be stressed again that the total volume of investment did 


* The figures probably underestimate the rise of wages in the years immediately 
following the passing of the Statutes of Labourers, for now and again the Bishop 
made a show of conforming to the law while in fact evading it. Beveridge, op. cit. 
P-.37- 
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not expand in the later middle ages, but most probably contracted; the 
proportion of bullion hoarded could not have declined; the velocity of 
circulation could not have risen. And even if monetary changes of this kind 
occurred, why should they have raised the price of labour and failed to 
raise all other prices? Can, then, historians point to an economic process 
outside the range of monetary phenomena to explain the continuous trend 
of rising wages? 

The question will perhaps be easier to answer by eliminating the processes 
which, in theory, are capable of causing long-term changes in wage levels, 
but which in fact could not be expected to operate in the later middle ages. 
One such process easily suggests itself to modern economists. Economic 
historians of modern Europe take it for granted that the rise in the income 
of individuals in the last century and a half was due to the constantly rising 
total income of society. Would it then be similarly possible to account for 
rising wages by a concomitant rise in England’s national product, or to be 
more exact (since the real wages are calculated in terms of wheat) by a 
constantly growing agricultural output? 

This, indeed, might have been a plausible explanation in Cunningham’s 
day; it will not carry conviction in our own. The tendency among economic 
historians now is to assume that national product and economic activity in 
general did not increase in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. What 
happened to English industry and trade in that period may still be open to 
argument and will again be referred to later. But by far the most important 
activity in England was agriculture; and about agriculture there is now 
little doubt. Output per acre may or may not have declined but it certainly 
did not grow. The evidence of manorial accounts shows that in the country 
as a whole average returns from lands under plough did not change much. 
And this, in its turn, suggests that real yields per acre may have been 
falling, since marginal lands were going out of arable cultivation.t But 
whether yields were declining or not, acreage under cultivation was 
shrinking at the very time when the wage rise was at its steepest. 
Manorial documents thus bear witness to the decline of agricultural 
output, and their testimony is supported by other facts. Exports of agri- 
cultural products apparently dwindled, and it is also probable that the 
internal market in foodstuffs contracted. If so, the rise of real wages is not to 
beaccounted for by the pleasant possibility that there was more to go round.” 


1 Agricultural yields have formed a subject of a learned disputation between 
Sir William Beveridge, Mr M. K. Bennett and Mr Reginald Lennard. (See 
W. Beveridge, ‘Yield and Price of Corn in the Middle Ages’, Economic story 
Supplement, no. 2 (1927); M. K. Bennett, ‘British Wheat Yield per Acre for Seven 
Centuries’, ibid. vol. m, no. 10 (1935); R. Lennard, ‘Statistics of Corn Yields 
in Medieval England’, ibid. (February, 1936). See also idem, ‘The Alleged 
Exhaustion of the Soil in Medieval England’, Economic Journal (1922).) Allowing 
for Mr Lennard’s warning against manorial evidence of yields, the conclusion 
of the discussion appears to be that the average yields reported in manorial 
accounts did not change much during the later middle ages. 

2 These and subsequent statements about the fortunes of English agriculture, 


- where not supported by specific references, are made in anticipation of the 
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If the rise of real wages was not due to expanding real product, could it 
have been due to the changed distribution of such product as there was? 
Is it possible that a smaller proportion was now taken in taxation, or was 
received by independent cultivators, or was appropriated by merchants and 
landowners as rents and profits; and that a larger amount was therefore 
left to be distributed among the same, or perhaps even a rising, number of 
labourers? No one would of course dare to answer any of these questions 
with certainty. Distribution of income is still a subject on which medieva- 
lists prefer to discourse without much reference to facts and figures. One 
thing, however, is certain: such facts and figures as are available are 
sufficient to put out of court all notions of declining taxation. The king's 
share in the cake grew very fast in the early years of Edward III’s reign, 
and, though it appeared to decline somewhat after the first phase of the 
Hundred Years War, it stayed throughout the late fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries on roughly the same high level which it reached by the end of 
Richard II’s reign.t 

Less is known but much can be guessed about the other sharers. 
Independent peasant producers had apparently improved their position. 
The main bulk of peasant produce did not go to the market and a very 
small part of their outlay took the form of wage payments. They were thus 
more or less insulated from the effects of both the low prices and the high 
wages. On the other hand, they were bound to benefit from falling rents 
and land values in general, and the average sizes of their holdings apparently 
increased. Whether the total share of production falling to the class as a 
whole grew by as great an increment as the economic well-being of in- 
dividual peasants, or whether it grew at all, depends of course on what 
happened to their total numbers, and this particular conundrum cannot 
at this point be discussed without begging the whole question of population. 
But there are grounds for thinking that the numbers of independent peasant 
producers did not greatly decline. 

The one section of society who, as a group, may have received a lower 
income was the landlords. What with the fall in rents and in other payments 


author’s forthcoming book, but see N. S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English 
Corn Market from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass. 1915), 
Pp. 44, 64 and r11. Exports of foodstuffs from this country cannot be discussed 
with any certainty until more is known about foreign trade in the thirteenth 
century. The impression left by evidence of the customs of the fifteenth century is 
that the exports of foodstuffs were by then fitful and relatively unimportant, but cf. 
Thorold Rogers’s references to exports of malt from East Anglia, op. cit. 1, 289. 

* Sir J. H. Ramsay’s A History of the Revenues of the Kings of England (Oxford, 
1925), vols. t and u, is a very imperfect guide to the budgetary problems of 
medieval England, but his main facts of royal taxation are sufficiently simple and 
straightforward. A full account of the rising exactions of the Crown in the early 
years of Edward III’s reign will be found in the forthcoming study by E. B. 
Fryde. For Richard IT’s financial impositions see A. B. Steel’s Richard IT (Cam- 
bridge, 1941), passim. For the Lancastrian Kings, see J. H. Wylie’s History of 
England under Henry the Fourth (1884-98), vols. r-1v, passim. For Henry V, see 


idem, The Reign of Henry V, vols. 1 and II, continued as Wylie and Waugh, vol. mt 
(Cambridge, 1929), passim. 
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for land and with the decline in the profits of demesne agriculture, the in- 
dividual feudal landowner must have become poorer. So much poorer must 
some of them have grown that the class as a whole may have suffered a cut 
in Income proportionally greater than the total decline in national pro- 
duction. Yet great as was their impoverishment it could not possibly have 
resulted in transfers of income to other classes large enough to provide in, 
Say, 1400 a body of labourers as numerous as they had been in 1300 with 
wages twice as high. The presumption, therefore, is that the number of 
labourers themselves was smaller; in other words, that the rise in wages was 
due not to there being more to go round, but to the shrinking numbers of 
men making up the ‘round’. 


IV 


This indeed is the conclusion to which the wage data inevitably lead. 
Labour became dear because, relatively to other factors of production, it 
had become scarce, and a growing labour scarcity argues for a declining 
population.t Yet before this argument can be clinched, another inter- 
mediate possibility must be cleared away. How far was the scarcity of 
man-power in the later middle ages ‘general’? Could it not have been 
confined to the one occupation to which our wage data mostly refer, i.e. to 
agriculture? Was it not in fact possible that whereas labour in villages and 
agriculture was getting scarcer, labour supplies in industry and towns were 
getting more abundant; that in other words labour supplies were being 
re-distributed? This in fact is the economic essence of Kosminsky’s argu- 
ment about new growth outside the bounds of the feudal system. In 
accordance with this argument, towns and urban occupations were 
developing at a pace sufficient to absorb not only their proportional share 
of the country’s total increment, but also an additional influx of rural 
labour large enough to create conditions of scarcity in agricultural villages. 

The argument has a familiar ring, but its familiarity should not blind us 
to its, to say the least, hypothetical nature. One of the hypotheses on which 
it rests is that medieval labour became more mobile in the later middle ages 
than it had been in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. No doubt the 
mobility of medieval labour was much greater than it once appeared to 
the German historians and economists responsible for the view of the middle 
ages as a period when economy was uniformly ‘natural’ and society 
uniformly servile. Historians nowadays realize that neither the continued 
settlement of the European interior nor the growth of the towns before 
the fourteenth century would have been possible without a great deal of 
wandering and migration. Yet the ease and the extent of the movements 
can easily be exaggerated. The range of migrations in medieval England, 
like that of migrations during the Industrial Revolution, was as a rule very 
short, and cross-country movements were few. They were certainly too few 
to prevent great regional differences in wage levels both in villages and in 
towns. What is more, such mobility as there was did not necessarily grow 
1 Supplies of labour could of course decline in greater proportions than 

population as a whole. See pp. 243-4 below. 
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more perfect in the later middle ages. Serfdom and other legal obstacles 
to free movement may have declined, but what kept peasants at home was 
not only, and not so much, the legal tie of status, but the economic tie of 
property and occupation. And the proportion of peasants with property 
large enough to be a tie grew in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, just 
as the proportion of landless proletariat declined. heres; therefore, 
nothing surprising in Lord Beveridge’s discovery that the differences 
between the wages of artisans in London (or rather Southwark) and else- 
where grew wider in the later middle ages." 

The other assumption behind the arguments of ‘new growth’ is that 
trade and industry in fact grew in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Put thus boldly, it may sound plausible and even self-evident. Yet it is 
surprising how little it owes to established historical facts and how much 
it derives from ancient presuppositions of Victorian historiography. 
Medieval trade, like all things medieval, was expected to grow through 
centuries of history; and the general impression that England had been 
poor and small in 1086 and became great and famous in the modern era, 
lent conviction to the doctrine of growth. Things had to grow bigger and 
better from generation to generation if they were to end as big and as good 
as historians knew them to have been in Queen Elizabeth’s time. This 
pre-supposition is, however, no longer tenable. The course of English trade 
and industry in the later middle ages may perhaps have been too uneven 
to be represented by a simple and smooth curve: some of its branches 
developed, while others decayed, and spurts of activity were followed by 
depressions. Yet, if generalize we must, a falling curve would fit into facts 
of English industry between 1350 and 1470 much better than a rising one. 
The broad outline is one of very slow decline frequently arrested but 
seldom reversed. 

On a closer view it is of course possible to discern local oscillations, much 
sharper and more irregular than the main trend. Thus, trade in agricul- 
tural surpluses most probably dwindled in the late fourteenth century, but 
we do not know whether it continued to decline in the fifteenth. On the 
other hand, foreign trade in general, including the wool trade, while still 
buoyant in the fourteenth century, declined in the fifteenth. Similarly the 
cloth industry and cloth exports, having passed through some forty or 
fifty years of boisterous growth, entered at the end of the fourteenth 
century a period of seventy years during which depression alternated with 
recovery. The course of other industries was apparently equally irregular. 
Thus building in stone never stopped, but there is no evidence that 
the level of activity in the building industry between 1350 and 1425 
was any greater than in the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth 
centuries; and there is some evidence to suggest that it slumped after 

1 Sir William Beveridge, op. cit. pp. 33-4; Thorold Rogers, ibid. pp. 171-2; 
D. Knoop and G. P. Tae LE abies Finney (1933), eolien no. 8, ae tga Sh 


Rogers draws attention to the high wage ratesin East Anglia, but accounts for it by 


greater industrial opportunities there. Were they any greater than in Hampshire 
or Wiltshire? 
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the Black Death and did not fully recover until the seventies of the 
fifteenth century.! 

The notion of towns and town trade being able to compensate for the 
decline of agriculture fails to fit the general picture of English economy in 
the later middle ages. Nor does it fit such specific evidence of urban areas 
and populations as there is. Abroad, historians have been able to assemble 
a great deal of topographical data showing how in the later middle ages 
settlement failed to fill the outer belts of urban territory and sometimes 
even retreated into the most ancient and narrowest lines of city walls. On 
the strength of this and other evidence a German historian has computed 
that the population of north German cities fell in the course of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries by at least 2 5%." No such computation has 
been possible in this country, for the study of urban settlements and topo- 
graphy is still in its infancy. The English evidence of declining towns 
largely comes from somewhat suspect sources, and the most suspect of all 
are perhaps the facts alleged by the municipalities themselves. In the late 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries most of the old corporate towns filled the 
air with protestations of poverty and with claims for reduction of royal 
taxes on grounds of depopulation. Unfortunately, the documents in which 
these plaints are most frequently recorded are parliamentary petitions, and 
it has become a convention among historians to disbelieve and disregard 
arguments alleged in medieval petitions to the Crown or to Parliament. 
In this case, however, scepticism may have been a little overdone, for 
grievances which were convincing enough to wrest from the Crown fiscal con- 
cessions (as many did) must be sufficiently real to command some respect even 
from historians. And if real, they must reinforce that impression of falling 
urban population which is also suggested by other miscellaneous evidence. 

The actual movement of population in towns was of course a complex 
process, mostly discontinuous and sometimes compensated by local ad- 
vances; and some of the local advances were so boisterous that in the 
absence of quantitative data they might well give the impression of a balance 
successfully redressed. Thus, while the population of most English towns 
fell after 1350, it may have grown, or at least remained more or less 
stationary, in London: and may for a time have increased in the cloth- 
making centres of East Anglia, Yorkshire and the West Country.® 

1 H. L. Gray, ‘The Production and Exportation of English Woollens in the 


Fourteenth Century’, English Hist. Rev. (1924), vol. xxxrx; idem, ‘English 
Foreign Trade from 1446 to 1482’ in Eileen Power and M. M. Postan, Studies in 
English Trade in the Fifteenth Century (1933). 

2 W. Abel, Die Wiistungen des ausgehenden Mittelalters (Jena, 1943), PP- 24-30. 

3 If Professor Russell is right in thinking that the rate of increase in urban 
population since 1086 was the same as in the country as a whole, the case for 
large-scale migration into towns in the earlier period would rest on the assump- 
tion that mortality in towns was much higher than in the countryside. Such 
evidence of urban increase after 1377 as he is able to assemble mostly rests on the 
evidence of 1545. Yet even that evidence does not support the impression of 
increased migration into towns. Indeed, Professor Russell is compelled to con- 
clude that ‘it is doubtful if as large a percentage lived in the boroughs in 1545 as 
in 1377’. (Russell, op. cit. pp. 303-6.) 
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In general, the cloth industry must have compensated in some measure 
for decline elsewhere. The measure must not, however, be exaggerated. 
However generously estimated, the numbers engaged in the English cloth 
industry at its height could not possibly have accounted for more than an 
insignificant proportion of the rural population in the country. There are 
several ways of computing the numbers, but.the simplest is to deduce them 
from costs of production. The average price of broadcloth to the whole- 
saler in 1400 is reckoned at £3, though the average may have been not 
more than £1. 155. if we are to believe H. L. Gray. At eight cloths per sack 
the cost of wool is reckoned at 15 shillings, though it was often much more 
than that; some good quality wool sometimes cost £8 per sack, and some cloths 
may have contained as much as 3 tods of woolor nearly } ofasack. Nothing 
is reckoned for other materials. Profits are reckoned at no more than 55. 
or less than 10% of the wholesale price, though they too were probably 
higher than that. All these exceedingly small allowances would leave for 
wages not more than about £1. 15s. per cloth, or rather less than the equiva- 
lent of fifteen weeks’ earnings of a rural artisan. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, not more and probably less than 50,000 broadcloths 
were made per annum. Their equivalent in man-power therefore repre- 
sented the work of not more than 15,000 fully employed persons, or little 
more than 0:65°% of the lowest of all the recent estimates of English 
population at the time of the 1377 poll-tax. And this computation in all 
probability errs on the side of generosity.t 

Total employment in the cloth industry was thus small; additional 
employment, over and above the man-power of the cloth industry in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, must have been smaller still, since some 
cloth industry had always been in existence. Moreover, the English cloth 
industry did not stay at its height throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It expanded very rapidly in the second half of the fourteenth 
century and then entered into a long-drawn-out period, during which times 
of depression and recovery succeeded each other at frequent intervals. It 
was not until the late ’sixties or ’seventies of the fifteenth century that the 
late fourteenth-century levels of production were decisively overtaken and 
the industry resumed its uninterrupted progress. Thus, throughout the 
greater part of the fifteenth century the industry’s ability to absorb the 

1 For prices of wool and cloth and equivalents of wool per cloth, see H. L. 
Gray, ‘English Foreign Trade from 1446 to 1482’ in Power and Postan, op. cit. 
pp. 7-13 and footnotes 27 and 33. Further allowances should be made for dyeing 
and chemical treatment after dyeing. In a piece of cloth of high quality the cost 
of the various finishing processes could amount to as much as 40 % of the total 
costs. On the other hand, the labour costs of producing undyed and unfinished 
cloth were considerably lower. If it is true that English exports to the Continent 
in the fifteenth century were to an increasing extent made up of unfinished cloth, 
the fifteenth-century totals would represent even smaller equivalents of labour 
than computation in the text may suggest. See M. Postan, ‘The Economic and 
Political Relations of England and the Hanse from 1400 to 1475’ in Power and 
Postan, op. cit. p. 153. For another computation based on eight cloths per sack 


see H. L. Gray, ‘The Production and Exportation of English Woollens in the 
Fourteenth Century’, English Hist. Rev. (1924), XXXIX, 25. 
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successive waves of migrants from other industries must have been very 
small. It would indeed be much more sensible to assume that in some years 
reduced activity led to reduced employment, and the industry shed some 
of its man-power. 

The main burden of the-economic evidence is thus strongly against the 
hypothesis of new growths. The rise of wages in agriculture could not have 
been caused by the migration of labour to industrial centres, and by the 
resulting ‘local’ scarcity of labour in the countryside. This general con- 
clusion is supported by what we know of the movement of industrial wages. 
Tables II and III show that wages of artisans also rose in proportions and 
at a pace little different from wages of agricultural labour. 


Table II.* Daily Wages of Artisans 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


Carpenters Tilers Thatchers Masons Masons Average % 
d, 


Years d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1300—09 2°82 2.11 2°20 2°93 2°75 2°76 100 
1310-19 3°41 2°93 1°95 3°13 4:00 3:08 112 
1320-29 3°39 3°01 2:08 3°27 3°75 3:08 112 
1330-39 3°18 2°80 2°09 3°10 3°87 3°01 109 
1340-49 2°96 2°87 2°21 2°89 3°50 2°89 105 
1350-59 3°92 3°39 2°98 3°80 4°87 3°79 138 
1360-69 4°29 3°88 3°00 4°13 5°37 4°13 150 
1370-79 4°32 4:00 3°50 4°04 6-12 4°39 159 
1380-89 4:40 4°00 2-1 4:00 6-00 4°30 156 
1390-99 4°13 4°00 3°07 4°00 5°62 4°16 150 
1400-09 4°64 4:00 3°67 4°29 6-00 4°92 178 
1410-19 4°51 4:07 4°00 4°30 6-00 4°58 165 
1420-29 4°52 4°00 4-00 4°31 Bo. 4°47 162 
1430-39 4°75 4°50 4°28 4°75 6-00 4°87 176 
1440-49 5:18 5:00 4°50 5°15 6:25 5°22 189 
1450-59 5°23 5:00 5°00 5°26 6-25 5°35 196 


* The figures in this table with the exception of those for masons’ wages are derived 
from figures published by Beveridge, see ‘Wages in the Winchester Manors’, Econ. Hist. 
Rev. (1936), vol. vu. The figures in column 4 relate to the Manor of Taunton alone. The 
figures in column 5 are Thorold Rogers’s as tabulated by G. F. Steffen, op. cit. The figures 
of masons’ wages, analysed by Knoop and Jones in Economic History, loc. cit., broadly agree 
with Steffen’s index, even though they emphasize wide local variations. 


Table III. Comparative Indices of Wages 


Wages of artisans 


——— #4" __ Agricultural wages 


Years In pence In wheat in wheat 
1300-09 100 100 100 
1310-19 106 109 1Q1 
1320-39 110 121 140 
1340-59 122 136 148 
1360-79 155 147 159 
1380-99 153 190 235 
1400-19 173 192 210 

o— 169 182 200 
pee I 241 236 
1440-59 93 
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The tables show that on the estates of the Bishopric of Winchester and 
in those scattered places which supplied Thorold Rogers with his examples 
of payments the general level of artisans’ wages was moving upward 
throughout the period. ‘The process was of course less continuous and less 
uniform than summary tables can reveal. Here and there the rising 
trend may have been broken by lengthy recessions. Expressed in terms of 
wheat, wages appeared to be rising almost everywhere throughout the 
fourteenth century, but wages in current coinage slumped somewhat on 
the Bishop’s estates in Hampshire and Wiltshire during the twenty or 
thirty years preceding the Black Death. On the other hand there is some 
evidence for the view that in certain regions not represented in the table, 
and more especially in the Home Counties, the slump may never have 
taken place and the money wages may have been rising more or less con- 
tinuously since the second decade of the fourteenth century. There were 
also differences between occupations. On the manor of Taunton the wages 
of carpenters did not rise in the first half of the century at all, while the 
wages of masons did more or less without interruption. 

Yet on a broad view the local and temporary variations are not such as 
to obscure the general outlines of a trend similar to that of agricultural 
wages. In the course of some 160 years wages in terms of wheat rose by 
some 250 % above their level in 1300. The corresponding rise of agricultural 
wages in the same period was 236 %. There is thus very little reflection 
in the wage statistics to substantiate the theory of a wholesale move- 
ment from agriculture to industry or from the country to the towns. At the 
risk of appearing excessively obvious it is worth stressing that a redistribu- 
tion of labour capable of causing a relative scarcity in agricultural occupa- 
tions would have prevented industrial wages from rising at all or at least 
from rising as fast as the wages of agricultural labour.? 

This argument would not of course apply if it could be shown that 
investments mounted—and, what is more, continued to mount—to such 
an extent that carpenters, masons and tilers were becoming increasingly 
scarce in spite of all the influx of labour from agriculture. This is, however, 
highly improbable. Enough has already been said about economic activity 
in the later middle ages to indicate that the course of investment was the very 
opposite of inflationary. So also was the effect of changing investment on 
wages. Although the direct reflections of investment on wage rates cannot 


1 At first sight the relevance of these tables to the movements from villages to 
towns may be questioned since the bulk of the evidence comes from the rural 
estates of the Bishops of Winchester. But on a closer view it will be noted that the 
most continuous of the series is that of Thorold Rogers’s figures for the wages of 
masons, which are largely based on London and Oxford evidence. The masons’ 
wages listed in Knoop and Jones, op. cit., are also urban in the main, or are 
derived from accounts of royal works. There is also a great deal of similar evidence 
about wages paid by the Bishop in Southwark. We do not unfortunately possess 
any study of cloth-workers’ wages, but in so far as the amounts under the Statute 
of Labourers reflected real economic trends (and this they probably did) they 


reveal a rising trend of wages in the industry throughout the late fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 
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be clearly and separately distinguished, it is just possible to discern in the 
slump in the wages of carpenters and tilers on the eve of the Black Death 
the effects of falling agricultural investment. For that was a time when 
prices were low and manorial profits depressed. Yet on the whole the 
evidence of falling profits and investments in agriculture during that period 
is much more abundant and more unanimous than that of the slump in 
wages. Unmistakable signs of agricultural depression in the first half of the 
fourteenth century can be seen in a number of places such as the Duchy of 
Lancaster estates in the north and the east, the Peterborough estates in the 
east midlands, and various smaller estates in the Home Counties. Yet in 
none of these places is there any clear evidence of wages of artisans in the 
thirties and the forties receding to the same extent as some of the Winchester 
estates. The presumption therefore is that the fall in investment, such as 
there may have been, was insufficient to counterbalance the effects of 
growing scarcity of man-power. 


Table IV.* Wages for Skilled and Unskilled Artisans on Some 
Manors of the Bishops of Winchester 


Carpenter (on 
8 manors) as 


Tiler onthe  Tiler’s helper Tiler as percentage of 
Decades in manor of onthe manor percentage _ labourer (on 
fourteenth century Farnham of Farnham of helper 7 manors) 
00-09 _ ae — 188 
10-19 4:69 2°19 214 183 
20-29 4:00 2°05 195 179 
30-39 3°84 1-90 102 179 
40-48 2°71 1°56 174 159 
49-59 4°24 2°84 149 138 
60-69 4:00 3°00 133 132 
70-79 4:06 3:00 135 136 
80-89 4°58 3°08 149 131 
90-99 4°81 3°03 759 125 
Decades in 
fifteenth century 
00-09 4:95 3°00 165 131 
10-19 5:09 3°54 144 122 
20-29 5°22 gifs: 138 118 
30-39 5:00 3°83 131 123 
40-49 5:07 4:00 15) 126 
50-59 517 4:00 129 130 


* The data are Beveridge’s. Ibid. 


In this way the available series of artisans’ wages strengthen the hypo- 
thesis of a ‘general’ rise, i.e. a rise not confined to agricultural labour alone. 
Indeed they may do more than that. Further analysis will disclose in our 
wage series at least one further symptom of what would now be described 
as overfull employment and of what in the context of this paper could 
only be considered as a result of declining population. In analysing his 
Winchester wage series Lord Beveridge drew attention to remarkable 
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discrepancies between the movement of skilled wages and that of unskilled. 
Both rose, but the latter rose much more steeply: indeed so much more that 
by the end of the period the ‘differential’ between the two rates was in 
some places and occupations reduced by as much as three-quarters. 

Writing as he did in 1936 Lord Beveridge could not do much more than 
suggest a number of likely causes, such as great diffusion of skill or improve- 
ments in training. But English observers in 1949, will not fail to recognize 
in the contracting differential between skilled and unskilled rates the 
symptoms of a labour shortage. In modern conditions the phenomenon is 
sometimes accounted for by the tendency to ‘dilute and upgrade’ the 
learners and the semi-skilled when skilled labour is scarce. In general, 
when labour is scarce labourers find it easier to qualify for skilled rates of 
payment. In a manner still more general it can be argued that in times of 
full employment and of labour scarcity the ‘hierarchy’ of wage scales, 
established in times of ‘unemployment’ and abundant labour, is apt to be 
turned upside down. When supplies of labour are ‘easy’ the less eligible 
(i.e. the heavier, the dirtier, the less respected, and more open to direct 
recruitment from the countryside) is the occupation, the lower is the wage 
it commands. But when labour is scarce the less eligible the occupation 
the more difficult it is to recruit and the more likely it is to be depleted by 
promotion. 

To what extent can the logic of a theory of wages in the post-war world 
be applied to facts of fourteenth and fifteenth centuries still remains to be 
seen. Even in England of 1949 its full rigour is apt to be moderated by 
lingering custom, collective agreement, legislation and what not; and 
obstacles to free labour contract were far more insuperable in the middle 
ages than they are now. Nevertheless, in some measure the logic must have 
applied; and in so far as it did, it helps to account for at least one significant 
symptom of labour shortage. 


Vv 


Another group of evidence, next in the order of clarity—though not neces- 
sarily in that of importance—is that of land values. In a society so pre- 
dominantly agricultural and in an agricultural system so predominantly 
‘peasant’ as those of medieval England, changes in population must ex 
hypothest have had a direct effect on demand for land. It is now a generally 
accepted view among economic historians that the rising rents of the 
thirteenth century denote a growing population. Under the pressure of 
greater numbers internal colonization made great headway. Not the whole 
of the pressure, however, found an escape-valve in new settlement, and the 
demand for land anciently settled and cultivated also grew and led to 
increases in rents and in the other payments for land and its use. 

So obvious was the connexion between population and rents in the 
earlier period that rising rents have themselves been used as evidence of 
growing population. On the same grounds a fall in rents and payments for 
land would justify a presumption of a falling population. For a number of 
foreign countries, in which a fall of this kind has been observed, such pre- 
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sumptions have in fact been made. Payments for land, both capital values 
and annual rents, appear to have been falling during long periods in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries throughout Europe. Thus on the estates 
of St Germain-des-Prés, near Paris, rents fell without a break from 84d. per 
arpent in the second half of the fourteenth century to 55d. in the middle 
decades of the fifteenth and to about 30d. in the seventies and eighties; and 
that in spite of the headlong fall in the value of the French pence itself. The 
proportions were not the same, but the process was equally clear and con- 
tinuous in Sweden, Denmark, Norway and western Germany.! 

The process emerges almost equally clearly from the evidence in this 
country. The fall in English land values shows most clearly in the payments 
which came nearest to economic rent, i.e. in payments for free leases or for 
freely negotiated ‘farms’ of demesne lands. A later study will, it is hoped, 
show that on the estates of the Duchy of Lancaster the terms on which farms 
were let, already on the decline in 1400, fell by another 20 °%% between 1400 
and 1475; and the Duchy was, if anything, better off than the other great 
landlords. On the Bigod manor of Forncett in Norfolk, farms and leases fell 
from 1ro#d. per acre in the seventies of the fourteenth century to 8d. in the 
first half of the fifteenth century and to 7d. in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. On the Glastonbury estates in Somerset and Wiltshire leases 
declined in the course of the fifteenth century by at least SO 

The corresponding decline, or indeed any decline at all, will not at first 
sight be noticed in the evidence of customary rents. Being customary, they 
were protected by the law of the manor and therefore appeared immobile. 
The immobility, however, was largely one of appearance, for a fall in 
customary payments, however disguised or delayed, came in the end to 
most estates. It could take two forms. In the first place, the entry fines 
payable at the beginning of each customary tenancy could be used by 
landlords to compensate for their inability to vary the annual dues. On 
estates at the Abbey of Glastonbury, the entry fines, having risen from less 
than a pound per virgate in the early thirteenth century to about £12 in 
1345, began to fall again after that date and were reduced to small nominal 
payments by 1450.? 

In the absence of records it is difficult to trace the same movement with 
equal clarity everywhere, and it is possible that on some estates entry fines 
were not used for the same purpose. But one of the reasons why the fall in 
the values of customary holdings did not always express itself in lower 


1 For a general summary of the evidence for falling land values abroad, see 
Johan Schreiner, Pest og Prisfall i Senmiddelalceren (Oslo, 1948). 

2 F. G. Davenport, The Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 1086-1565 
(Cambridge, 1906), pp. 60 and 71. 

3 Miss Levett finds it difficult to discover whether on the Winchester estates 
_ the fines were raised or lowered, because ‘the pre-pestilence fines were so dis- 
proportionate’, op. cit. p. 122. A more detailed comparison with thirteenth- 
_ century fines would nevertheless have revealed a general decline of entry fines. 
On the St Albans estates studied by her the fall is indicated by the tabulated 
evidence. At least 36 out of 330 new tenants were admitted without any fines. 
A. E. Levett, Studies in Manorial History (Oxford, 1938), pp. 256-85. 
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entry fines is that it almost always led to another and a very familiar change 
in customary terms. This change is sometimes described as commutation 
of services, but from the economic point of view commutation was merely 
one of the many ways of lightening the terms on which customary lands 
were being re-let. The general impression is that in the second half of the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth centuries tenements burdened 
with heavy dues could not as a rule be re-let except by altering, 1.€. by 
improving, the terms of the contract other than the money rent itself. 
Agreement to commute was one such improvement; more liberal re- 
definition of services was another. Sometimes even these alleviations were 
insufficient, and customary holdings stood vacant. 


VI 


The mention of vacancies brings us to the best known but also to the most 
difficult and ambiguous group of evidence. The shrinkage in the area 
effectively occupied is one of the best established and most frequently 
described features of the later middle ages, and is the exact counterpart 
of the evidence commonly adduced to prove the rise of population in the 
earlier middle ages. It has already been mentioned that historians 
of continental countries have connected the known facts of internal 
colonization with increasing population. Mutatis mutandis the picture of 
declining population which the historians abroad are apt to draw is, 
as a rule, derived from the facts of what perhaps should be described as 
‘de-colonization’: migration to distant lands arrested, fields and holdings 
in countries both old and new abandoned, villages depopulated, towns 
shrinking. The study of abandoned holdings, or, to use the German term, 
Wiistungen, has gone furthest in Germany, and most of what is known about 
it has recently been summarized in a well-argued essay by a German 
economic historian. But a great deal is also known about the vacant or 
waste lands and tenancies in various parts of France in the late fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and more recently a great deal has been done to 
bring together similar evidence for Denmark, Sweden and Norway. In 
general it appears that the lands described as deserted or abandoned 
formed by the middle of the fifteenth century a very large proportion of the 
total area once in occupation—as much as 50 or 60 % in parts of western 
and southern Germany. Historians of course realize now that these crude 
figures cannot be taken at their face value and that they are subject to a 
number of corrections; but, however discounted, they form a formidable 
corpus of evidence of the declining rural and urban population.1 

English evidence of ‘de-colonization’ is not quite equal to the continental. 
It is not that direct and simple references to lapsed tenancies and abandoned 
land are lacking. The contemporaries obviously believed that they were 
living in an age of contracting settlement, and there is no reason why 
we should not accept their belief at its face value. Yet when it comes to 
measuring the extent of the vacancies or to estimating their economic and 


1 Abel, op. cit. pp. 18-22. 
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social effects, the data at once become too difficult even for the shrewdest 
of students. 

The easiest to interpret is the urban evidence, such as there is. The 
difficulties are mostly those of darkness, not those of confusion, and are due 
to the poverty of the evidence so far assembled and not to its ambiguity. 
It will bear repeating that in this country the historical topography of 
medieval towns is still a very youthful subject, and its achievements are 
still very meagre. But such evidence that has been brought to light, e.g. 
that of Lincoln or Northampton, corresponds very closely to continental 
examples, and does not present any difficulties of interpretation. 

Not so the evidence of contracting settlement in the countryside. Most 
of it comes from entries in bailiffs’ accounts recording the so-called decasus 
redite, i.e. the deductions from their ability to the landlords which the 
bailiffs claimed for the rents no longer due from holdings no longer in the 
hands of their tenants. The entries are very common in the manorial 
accounts of the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and should leave no 
doubt about the contracting area of medieval settlement and cultivation. 
They cannot, however, be added together to form an estimate of the decline. 
To begin with, some decays of rent, especially the earlier ones, did not 
result from contracting cultivation. In the earlier period the decasus redite 
could sometimes be a sign of rising demand for land. At the very height of 
the agricultural boom of the thirteenth century manorial lords occasionally 
tried to enlarge their demesnes at the expense of their tenants; when they 
succeeded, the transactions would as often as not be described in the accounts 
by an entry of the decasus redite. Thus, when in 1314, an account of Rol- 
leston, a Staffordshire manor of the Earls of Lancaster, records that out of 
the £23 due for free leases £6 was ‘decayed’ because a number of tene- 
ments had been drawn into the demesne and its park, the situation is 
exactly the opposite of what was to happen on some Lancaster manors 
fifty years later when the lords were unable to let their lands on old terms, 
and rents ‘decayed’ in consequence. 


Table V. Decayed Rents on Some Glastonbury Manors 
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This distinction must be borne in mind in dating the beginning of rural 
depopulation, though it need not complicate the study of the process in its 
later stages. From 1350 onwards transactions like that of Rolleston 
occurred very seldom, if ever at all, while the decasus redite signifying true 


_decay mounted with a consistency truly remarkable. Very clear statistical 


examples, for reasons presently to be mentioned, are not perhaps easy to 
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find, but Table V gives the figures for the Glastonbury manors of Walton 
and Street for which the figures happen to mean more or less exactly what 
they purport to represent. 

If the corresponding entries in the accounts of other manors are not cited 
here wholesale and not presented in aggregate, it is because most of them, 
unlike the figures for Walton and Street,.cannot be taken at their face 
values. In the first place they were apt to be recorded on a basis too in- 
constant to permit the construction of a single statistical series. In a typical 
manorial account, the accounting officer—reeve, or bailiff—was ‘charged’, 
i.e. held responsible for rents and labour services as listed and defined in 
an earlier survey or rental. This meant that at any given point of time the 
decasus redite represented not the accumulated decline in the yield of rents, 
but only the difference between the actual yield and the amounts which 
happened to be recorded as due in the most recent rental. And as surveys 
and rentals were periodically adjusted to keep pace with falling yields (and in 
the late fourteenth ‘and fifteenth centuries rental and surveys were as 
a rule adjusted downwards), the bailiff’s liability for rent declined from 
revision to revision. To this extent therefore the figures of decays recorded 
in manorial accounts in any given year are apt to underestimate the decay 
which had taken place over a longer period. 

On the other hand, the decay of rents as given in manorial accounts at 
times also contains an element of exaggeration, and it is of this feature that 
historians like Miss Levett have been most conscious. The figures of decay 
are gross, i.e. they do not allow for countervailing revenues, i.e. for revenue 
from holdings which were being added to the settled area at the same time 
as other holdings were being abandoned or for such revenue as the ‘vacant’ 
holdings could still be made to yield. At no time, not even within a few 
years of the Black Death, was agricultural stagnation so utter and the 
decline so universal as to prevent a landlord or a tenant here and there 
from adding odd pieces of reclaimed land to the areas previously under 
cultivation. What is even more important is that some of the lapsed lands 
were sooner or later re-let or put to other economic use capable of bringing 
in some revenue. For all these reasons only a close study of the areas of 
lands in the hands of the lord with the areas re-let, and of the uses to which 
lands newly re-let had been put, can reveal the true extent of declining 
occupation. And unfortunately very few manorial accounts contained the 
data for reliable comparisons of areas and uses. 

The chief difficulty of interpreting the evidence is that very little land— 
none but the poorest—need have remained vacant as long as the landlord 
was prepared to let it on lower terms. The true measurement of the decline 
must therefore be sought in the figures of the lord’s total revenues and in 
the figures of the average sizes of peasant holdings. The former have already 
been discussed; the latter cannot be finally settled until more has been 
done about the economy of peasant landholding in the later middle ages. 
The overwhelming balance of probability, however, is that in the later 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the average size of peasant holdings 
increased, and more will be said about this presently. 
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VII 


Where evidence is so ambiguous and so complex, historians often find it 
difficult to interpret it without misunderstanding the very nature of the 
economic and social facts té which it relates. A misunderstanding of this 
kind is largely responsible for Miss Levett’s story of the Black Death on the 
estates of the Bishops of Winchester. Her study of the manorial accounts 
of a group of the Bishops’ manors revealed that holdings left vacant after 
the Black Death were re-let within a few years and that there could not be 
any question of decline in either settlements or population. This particular 
conclusion has been repeatedly re-echoed in historical writing, and more- 
over typifies a method of argument common in medieval scholarship. It 
may therefore call for a more detailed examination even at the cost of a slight 
digression. 

An unfortunate feature of much current writing on medieval history 
is that writers are often apt to see the economic and social problems of the 
middle ages with a vision unencumbered with theoretical concepts, whether 
economic, sociological or demographic. This has undoubtedly saved their 
books from aridities and technicalities similar to those which legally trained 
historians have imported into some recent writings on constitutional and 
legal history; it may above all have saved them from the dreadful sin of 
looking for modern phenomena in medieval situations. But this freedom 
from the vices of technicality and anachronism may well have been bought 
at too high a price, for it has been responsible for the air of inconsequence 
which pervades some of the studies reputedly economic. 

Miss Levett’s study—otherwise a masterpiece of detailed history— 
shows some inconsequence in the very choice of its manorial sample. 
Miss Levett confined her investigations to the group of highly profitable 
manors situated on the wealthy agricultural areas of Hampshire, Wiltshire 
and Somerset, and deliberately excluded the less profitable estates further 
north which had provided one of hers predecessors, Miss Shillington, with 
the bulk of her evidence. It is not therefore surprising that Miss Levett’s 
manors, unlike Miss Shillington’s, still earned profits high enough to 
maintain them through the crisis more or less intact, or that on her 
manors relatively little land appears to have remained vacant for any 
length of time. What is surprising is to find that Miss Levett herself and 
the historians who used her work should for some reason have decided that 
her sample was more relevant to the problems of England’s settlement and 
population than Miss Shillington’s. Had they been mindful of the order in 
which lands could be expected to go out of occupation, they might perhaps 
have reversed Miss Levett’s choice and paid greater attention to what 
happened on Miss Shillington’s marginal, and, for that very reason, more 
significant sample.? eed ; 

This does not of course mean that even within Miss Levett’s sample her 
facts prove all that has been read into them. To conclude that, with all 
holdings re-let, population must have returned to its pre-pestilence level 
1 V.C.H. Hampshire, vol. v. Miss Levett, op. cit. p. 146. 
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assumes without much justification at least two important conditions. It 
assumes that before the Black Death the reservoir of all-but-landless would- 
be tenants was not large enough to fill the gaps in the ranks of customary 
landholders. It also assumes a so-to-speak postquam condition that at the 
end of the period of adjustment, i.e. after the lapsed holdings had been 
re-let, land was distributed as before; that holdings were of the same 
size; that the number of men without holdings was the same; that the 
lapsed holdings were re-let on old terms. In other words, it entails the 
assumption that demand for land had not changed. 

In order to make these assumptions er to examine them, a far more 
perfect series of surveys and rentals is necessary than has in fact survived 
from Miss Levett’s estates. But there is sufficient general evidence both 
there and elsewhere to suggest that the conditions cannot and must not be 
assumed. If the state of the Bishop’s manors at the end of the thirteenth 
century was anything like that of the contemporary Wiltshire and Hamp- 
shire estates of the Abbots of Glastonbury or of the Duchy of Lancaster, or 
in areas described in the Hundred Rolls of 1273, then the smallholders and 
cottagers of every type must have equalled and even outnumbered the core 
of full-fledged customary tenants, i.e. holders of whole virgates or half- 
virgates. The corresponding figures for the six main manors of Glaston- 
bury Abbey in the Isle of Avalon were: 260 for full-fledged customary 
tenants and 350 for holders of 5 acres and less of whom 150 and perhaps 
more were cottagers. As for the regions covered by the Hundred Rolls, 
Professor Kosminsky has shown that out of some 13,500 peasant holdings 
listed by him, more than 6450 or 46 % were of quarter-virgate and less, 
and to this number the landless labourers who did not figure as holders 
must be added.2. On estates thus made up a mortality of 50% and even 
a permanent diminution of the population to that extent would still have 
left enough men in the queue for tenancies to fill all gaps among the 
virgators and semi-virgators. Only in places where mortality was as great 
as it appeared to have been on the Eynsham manor of Wood Eaton, where 


1 There is a curious arithmetical omission in Miss Levett’s treatment of the 
lord’s revenue from vacant holdings. In trying to estimate the loss to the lord she 
compares only the rents of the holdings before the vacancy with the rents they 
produced on re-letting and makes no allowance in the computation (though she 
does in the text) for loss of labour services and other similar dues. When the value 
of labour services at their rather low customary valuation is included, the fall in 
value on new re-lets becomes very drastic indeed. On the Manor of Taunton it 
may at times have been as high as 75 %. A similar computation by Miss Daven- 
port suggests that on the Manor of Forncett the fall was about 60%, i.e. from 
about 2s. per virgate to about 103d. Levett, op. cit. p. 83; Davenport, op. cit. 
pp. 60 and 71. 

? E. A. Kosminsky, Studies in English Agrarian History of the Thirteenth Century 
(Russian) (Moscow, 1947), Chap. v, especially p. 286. Elsewhere Professor 
Kosminsky has pointed out the still greater preponderance of smallholders 
on the East Anglian Manor of Brampton, where he has also noted an increase in 
the relative proportion of more substantial tenancies in the later middle ages. _ 
E. A. Kosminsky, ‘Manor of Brampton from the 11th to the 16th Century’ in 
Srednie Vieka (The Middle Ages) (Moscow, 1946), vol. m1. 
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only two customary tenants of virgates appear to have survived, would 
the local reservoir of population fail to supply tenants for the lapsed 
holdings. But on manors as badly hit and as sparsely settled as these, Miss 
Levett would not have found the signs of recovery she discovered on the 
richer manors of the Bishopric of Winchester.1 

There is even less reason for assuming the second—the postquam— 
condition. The main group of customary holdings on the Winchester 
manors may all have been taken up by 1360 (they were not all taken up 
on most other estates), but there is no reason for supposing that the average 
customary holdings were now the same size as before. On the Eynsham 
manor of Wood Eaton, already referred to, the survey of 1360 describes a 
holding of a semi-virgator which had lapsed into the hands of the lord. The 
tenement was now re-let, but in the process of re-letting was merged with 
another tenement to form a virgate (adjunguntur tenemento Dolle et sic efficie- 
batur virgatarius, nam ante fuit semi-virgatarius) 2 

Entries equally explicit were not, however, very frequent, and on the 
whole it was not among customary virgators that the most conspicuous 
changes in the size of holdings were to be found. The elements of village 
population whose numbers and whose holdings were affected most were 
outside the main body of customary tenants. They were mainly the small- 
holders who had previously supplied wage labour for the lord and for his 
more substantial tenants. The evidence of their numbers sinking will be 
found in nearly every manor for which comparable evidence for both the 
early fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries is available. It will be found 
even in areas like those of Sussex Weald, as represented by the Pelham 
estates, in the uplands of Lancashire as represented by the manors of the 
De Lacys and the Earls of Lancaster, or in the woodlands of Essex and 
Herts: all of them places where agricultural expansion continued well after 
it had ceased elsewhere. Altogether on 130 manors spread over sixteen 
counties tenements of less than five acres declined in the later middle ages 
to the extent of nearly 35 °4, whereas the number of other holdings declined 
by not more than 10 %,. 

The reason why the numbers of smallholders and all but landless 
cottagers declined more than the numbers of other customary tenements 
should not be difficult to discover. Vacant holdings of larger sizes were now 
available in larger numbers; payments were now smaller; entry fines often 
declined. The whole village population was thus given the opportunity for 
a general ‘upgrading’, and, as a result, the lower ranks were depleted 
twice over—through a fall in the population as a whole and through 
absorption into the ranks above them. ; 

If this interpretation of the evidence proves to be correct, it may in part 
account for the remarkable rise in wages, and it may also warn the student 
from too simple a use of wage statistics as a measure of the population trend. 
They do much to prove that a trend there was, but they probably exaggerate 


1H. E. Salter (ed.), Eynsham Cartulary (Oxford Historical Society Pub.) 
(Oxford, 1908), 1, 19. 
evi bidstp. 20. 
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its magnitude. For, as a result of twofold depletion, the numbers of men 
available for wage-labour must have fallen much faster and more steeply 
than population as a whole; and their wages soared higher than they would 
otherwise have done. But by the same token the numbers of customary 
virgators and semi-virgators could not possibly have declined with the rest 
of the village population. In the conditions of the later fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries stable numbers of customary tenants merely denote a 
combination of a falling population with an upward movement in the 
social scale. No wonder students like Miss Levett who approached the 
problem from the point of view of lord’s villeins found the decline of 
population masked by the promotion of lower ranks into those of full- 
fledged villeins.1 


VII 


The digression about the Black Death on the estates of the Bishops of 
Winchester brings this survey of evidence to a close. Other economic 
evidence can no doubt be found, and further study is also bound to reveal 
more pitfalls and perhaps more meaning in the evidence so far surveyed. 
Yet it can be doubted whether future discovery will do much to shake off 
the general impression of a declining population. 

This impression in some respects agrees with the conclusion of recent 
demographic study. It differs from Professor Russell’s account mainly in 
the broad limits of its chronology. In his book Professor Russell carefully 
avoids too clear a demarcation of the period during which medieval 
population fell or stagnated. On the whole he appears to date the beginning 
of the decline with the Black Death and its end somewhere very early in 
the fifteenth century, though he is sufficiently careful and well-informed 
not to exclude the possibility of a population fall beginning much earlier 
and ending much later. Professor Russell’s chronology, however, is not an 
essential part of his argument, for the simple reason that his evidence 
cannot be easily made to yield any recognizable chronological landmarks. 
It has already been pointed out that the only firm dates in his evidence are 
those of 1086 and 1377. The rest are statistical constructions showing some 
growth after 1086 and some decline by 1377, but revealing very little about 
the dates by which the growth broke and decline began, and less still about 
the direction of the change between 1377 and the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

1 The evidence in the Bishopric of Winchester records is not sufficient for a 
comprehensive summary of what happened to the smaller tenancies. Hence the 
ambiguities in Miss Levett’s treatment of the post-pestilence numbers of small- 
holders. On the whole she notes that the numbers of smaller tenancies declined 
in greater proportion than those of the larger ones (op. cit. p. 82), but she does 
not appear to bring this fact into her argument. She might have done so had 
she lived to complete her study of the estates of St Albans Abbey. There the 
peasant holdings were also taken up, but the lists of successors are most revealing. 
Out of the 491 new lettings after the Pestilence at least 130 and possibly more 
went to ‘strangers’ and collateral heirs (sisters, brothers, etc.) and 168 to minors. 
A. E, Levett, Studies in Manorial History, pp. 256-85. The minors’ land was, of 
course, let to others, or went to swell the effective holdings of their guardians. 
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It is at this point that the economic evidence, however indirect, can offer 
something which direct demographic study has so far been unable to do. 
Although none of our figures—not even those of wages—can give a true 
measure of demographic changes, they are sufficiently well dated to provide 
us with a number of fixed pOints on the time scale. 

In the first place, the data of wages and those of rents and vacancies agree 
in placing the beginning of the decline somewhere in the first twenty years 
of the fourteenth century. What makes the data all the more certain is the 
continental evidence, for there too the turning point in employment and 
occupation of land comes in the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Much less certain are the dates, and indeed the entire nature of the trend, 
in the fifteenth century. The low or falling wages and the low or falling 
rents persist until the later sixties or the early seventies, but in some fields, 
mainly commercial and urban, the turning-point may have arrived earlier 
than in rural society. The evidence of wages and of land values makes it 
impossible to say whether the relatively high numbers of c. 1540 resulted 
from a steep rise in population after 1470 or whether they were the product 
ofa cumulatively slow growth reaching back into the middle of the fifteenth 
century. It is even difficult to tell from our evidence whether the indices 
of 1400-50 reflected the continued fall in population or merely a growth 
so slow as to be unable to influence the volume of employment, level of 
wages and the area under cultivation. What is most probable is that the 
main trend in the first sixty years of the fifteenth century, whether falling 
or rising, was not a very pronounced one, and was moreover broken by a 
number of sharp oscillations. 

When it comes to oscillations, the difference between the fifteenth century 
and the fourteenth is merely one of degree. To judge from wages alone the 
decline of population in the first two decades of the fourteenth century was 
in some parts of the country arrested in the thirties and forties. Then came 
the great drop of 1348-9, succeeded by slow recovery of values and numbers 
and a slight check on wages in the fifties. The sixties, with their successive 
pestilences in 1361 and 1369, brought the population down again. The 
eighties and nineties saw some recovery in industry and agriculture and so 
did also the early years of the fifteenth century, but whether they were also 
years of rising population seems very uncertain. Judging from the evidence 
of cultivated areas and that of wages, the second and third decades of the 
fifteenth century were years of general recovery and the succeeding three 
decades were years of declining economic activity and population. 

This chronology, if true, will make it difficult to hold on to some of the 
more obvious explanations. Hitherto, historians who believed in the fall in 
population after the Black Death were able to account for it by the known 
facts of the Black Death itself. Professor Russell and others have extended 
the explanation by calling in the smaller epidemics of 1361 and 1369. But 
a tendency which began some thirty years before the Black Death and con- 
tinued to be felt for another hundred years cannot be accounted for by 
pestilence alone. Other causes, hidden in the very foundations of medieval 
existence, may have to be drawn upon to explain what pestilences cannot. 
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Historians may be called upon to lay bare the essential processes of a society 
held in by physical or, if the term is used in a broad sense, Malthusian 
checks. As in all studies of this kind they may be able to find explanations 
of later decline in the conditions of previous growth. Both the prizes and 
the penalties of rapid expansion in the social and technical conditions of 
the thirteenth century may have to be appraised. Thus appraised, they may 
show how the honeymoon of high yields was succeeded by long periods of 
reckoning when the marginal lands, no longer new, punished the men who 
tilled them with recurrent inundations, desiccations and dust storms. 
Further study may reveal other causes, even more significant, springing 
from the revolutionary and irreversible changes in the constitution of the 
family in times of agricultural expansion. Other possibilities will also 
suggest themselves to questing minds. It is not the object of this paper to 
enumerate them, still less to answer them; its object is merely to put the 
problems on the agenda of economic history. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


THE POPULATION OF ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLAND 


By ii ko RICH 


the public and private records of this country provide more than 

adequate evidence, for any study of population nothing is available 
which can be the basis of a satisfying assessment before the census of 18o0r. 
Until that date there is only piecemeal evidence, susceptible of very con- 
siderable manipulation and, indeed, requiring it: parish registers, mortality 
bills, house and hearth-tax returns and the like. The difficulty in dealing 
with such matter must prevent any quantitative approach to population, 
for any attempt to estimate the total population at any period must always 
involve a confidence in a multiplicator which none but the wilfully deluded 
can feel. 

A quantitative approach to population is, however, of little value for 
social and economic history; perhaps for the military historian an accurate 
estimate of man-power available may be of value, but for all others the 
total of population is only of value when placed against the assessment of 
work and food available. Only in conditions of saturation, of over-popula- 
tion, does the quantity of population become a vital matter. At other times 
the nature of the population, its social habits, economic practices and moral 
standards are of far greater significance. 

Even the most superficial approach to the sixteenth century in England 
must take full account of the contemporary belief that the realm was over- 
populated. Thoughtful men, such as the elder Hakluyt, were sore perturbed 
at the sight of ‘This Realme swarminge at this day with valiant youthes’ 
and wondered at ‘The wonderfulle increase of our people here in Englande’. 
The increase was ascribed to the ‘Long peace and seldom sickness’ or to 
‘Long peace, happy health and blessed plentifulness’. Both the assessment 
of the problem and the diagnosis of its causes would lead one to expect a 
genuine surplus of people. But although the pauper problem was indeed 
serious it arose not from an absolute surplus of people but from relative 
under-employment. 

As Botero, in his Regione di Stato, explained, the trouble could arise when- 
ever there was a dissonance between the generative powers of men and the 
nutritive powers of nature, whether the dissonance were due to excessive 
generation or to inadequate ‘nutrition’—by which he implied ihe whole of 
an economy. Even to contemporaries it was clear that England s troubles 
were rather the outcome of inadequate employment than of excessive man- 
power. The shrewd Dutchman Samuel Fortrey wrote in the next generation 

1 This article is based on a paper read at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Economic History Society on 27 May 1949. 
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that ‘people and plenty are commonly the begetters the one of the other, 
if rightly ordered’ and he was convinced that ‘we want not already a 
countrey sufficient for double our people were they rightly employed’. 
Earlier, the Venetian ambassador had described the realm as strangely 
lacking in population, and in the Debate of the Heralds the English were 
accused of inhabiting a kingdom of which ‘a greate parte of it is waste, 
desert and salvaidge ground, not inhabited nor th’erthe tilled, but con- 
sisteth in forestes chases, parkes and enclosures, so that you Sir Heralde 
of Englande may answer me, how you have as many dere in England 
as we have people in Fraunce’. To this the only possible answer was 
that the French were ‘caytives and wretches’, pygmies, and that 
‘I dare let slyp a good c yomen of England or Wales to Vc of such 
ribaldry’. 

It was a valiant answer, but one which left England a land in which lack 
of population was evident (as it was in the contemporary legislation for 
preserving open fields, husbandry and a fighting strength); not a land 
overflowing with excess man-power. Whatever the size of the population of 
Elizabethan England, wherever it settled between the estimates of from 
four to seven millions which have been made at various times, it must 
always leave sixteenth-century England a land in which there could be no 
absolute excess of people over potential. Saturation clearly had not been 
reached, and interest therefore turns from numbers to qualities in our 
population; and although the material available is unsatisfactory for a 
numerical approach it provides some stimulating answers to questions about 
quality. 

The accepted approach to the problem has either been by working back 
from the hearth-tax figures of King and Davenant or by working from the 
Bills of Mortality and projecting them backwards. Such methods produce 
results which command respect but, being based on figures for specific 
localities, can at best give estimated totals for the whole kingdom and 
cannot respond to more subtle questions. By contrast the Muster Rolls are 
local and detailed; they not only answer questions, they also suggest them. 
True, the returns have been long known, and they are so full of obvious 
defects that they have hitherto been avoided. But the defects are involved 
in precisely that problem which is of secondary importance only—the 
estimate of a total national population. For other purposes the muster 
returns, taken in detail and not in bulk, are a body of most significant 
source material. 

Returns are extant for the years 1558, 1559, 1560, 1569, 1570, 1573, 1577, 
1580, 1583, 1587 and 1588, to take the story only up to the Armada crisis; 
and although these returns are all defective in some way or other the 
cumulative mass of evidence is highly significant. The system, in the form for 
which the returns survive, began in 1544 when the whole manhood of the 
country was ordered to arm itself according to its wealth, and instructions 
were issued to selected residents to return the number of ‘able men’ in each 
hundred. (Statutes 4 and 5 Philip and Mary.) A fair body of glosses on the 
Statutes, with instructions to watch beacons, levy men with armour, to 
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include or exclude corporate towns or other liberties, carried the system to 
1558. In that year instructions were sent to Lords Lieutenant, and so to 
Commissioners of the Musters, in each shire. They were to divide the shire 
up among themselves into divisions and then to render their returns, in three 
classes, of all men between the ages of sixteen and sixty—those ‘unmeet to 
serve’, those able, and those chosen; the last class to be denominated with 
its weapons. 

In the following year the ‘Muster Master’ appeared, a soldier, often of 
rather doubtful reputation and experience, sent to the shire with the writ 
for musters and charged to stay there to advise on training and equipment. 
Now the constables of the hundreds were to bring lists of all householders 
and their menservants aged from sixteen to sixty, and householders were to 
get seven days’ imprisonment for every able man concealed. Two consecu- 
tive musters were to be held, the second to check the defects of the first, and 
Justices of the Peace were to attend on horseback with their servants, ‘for 
the better governance of anye suche as might perhaps forget their dewtye 
and be quarelous and mutinye’. 

The results were the returns of 1558, 1 559 and 1560, results as unsatis- 
factory to the Council as they are to historians. ‘Divers absented them- 
selves’, the armour was ‘so evill as the soldiers utterly refuse to were them’ 
and the totals clearly bear no real relation to the manhood of the nation. 
For 1558 the total returns amounted to 26,700; for 1 559 there were uni- 
versal complaints of the ‘death and sickness’ and the total for the year came 
to 57,283. For 1560 the total came to 130,044, but the greater detail 
available under the instructions for that year only makes the figures the 
more difficult to use. Either there were unexampled variations in the 
general health and expectation of life in the different shires of the kingdom 
or the terms were applied differently by the various local administrators, 
despite the muster master and his mission to reduce local divergencies. In 
Berkshire the return was 7500 men between the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
and of these over half, 4000, were ‘able’, whereas in Dorset the proportion 
sank considerably when only 3883 were accepted as ‘able’ out of 9034 ‘able 
for service and defence’. In Devon 17,000 out of a total of 28,000 were 
‘unable but to kepe the cuntrye’ and in Cornwall 5000 out of 12,000 were 
‘aged and unable’. 

Moreover, despite the attempt to get the returns based on the personal 
responsibility of the householder, there is clear evidence of conventional 
returns for some counties. Norfolk returns a neat gooo able men in units of 
300 derived from the various hundreds; Bedfordshire returns a round 
thousand able men and shows a strong tendency to adhere to this minimum 
figure for the rest of the reign. The arithmetic of the returns, too, is notably 
weak. Within the hundreds and shires numerous discrepancies can be found 
and the consolidated return for the whole realm also shows definite failures 
in accountancy. This may perhaps be explained by the fact that the Muster 
Rolls mark a transition from roman to arabic numerals in accountancy. 
It is common to find details entered in arabics and the total written in 
romans, or vice versa, and complete returns are sometimes in one form and 
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sometimes in the other. Where entries in accounts were made in roman 
numerals it was common practice to work out the calculation on the abacus 
whereas when the entry was made in arabics the calculation was normally 
worked out mathematically. In the transition between the two there would 
clearly be room for error and it is even possible that attempts may have 
been made to adopt the arabic procedure to roman numerals and to 
work out the calculations in romans—a difficult and almost impossible 
process. 

The result was that, after a further attempt in 1567, detailed instructions 
were again sent out in 1569. The Commissioners were to make books, 
‘mentioning the number and names, surnames, hundreds, parishes and 
dwelling places of such persones as are mete to serve her Majestie in her 
warres’. ‘None shalbe sparrde neither gentlemen nor noble mens servants.’ 
The precise format of the books was set down and the close attention of the 
Council to this problem was abundantly evident. For the practical training 
of the men the Laws of Tuscany were consulted and expounded and the 
authority of captains, levies and other institutions, set out. This unexampled 
care to enumerate the manhood of the nation was dictated by the urgency 
of the Rebellion of the North, to quell which 12,674 footmen and 1540 horse- 
men were put into the field. The immediate problem being settled, a new 
enumeration was ordered for June of the same year since the first, although 
it produced the effective field force, ‘cannot be convenyently with such 
perfection as is requisite duly fulfilled’. 

From this second muster of 1569 onwards the muster returns exist in a 
new detail. They are still not always complete for any one year, their use of 
terms still varies from county to county, and their arithmetic is still un- 
satisfactory. But at times they give what is virtually a house-to-house 
enumeration of the male population of their areas, and the detailed and 
local knowledge thus afforded goes far to offset the suspicion in which the 
Muster Rolls were held by those who went to them merely in order to get 
an inconclusive national total. They give an insight into sixteenth-century 
population which is not obtainable by any other approach. 

The returns obviously became more closely scrutinized and the machinery 
subject to more constant administrative pressure as the national crisis 
mounted. But the shrewd garrulity of the Elizabethan was never entirely 
exorcised and the returns contain mines of incidental information on many 
social and economic problems. Leicestershire, for example, returns a mere 
800 able men with the significant comment ‘which in this small Champion 
Countie we were gladd to fynde’—a comment which raises questions not 
only as to the extent of the enclosure movement in Leicestershire but also 
as to the relation between ‘Champion’ fields and density of rural popula- 
tion, since it is clear that the Leicester men assumed that a ‘Champion’ 
county would be less thickly peopled than one which had been enclosed. 
Durham sends in a magnificent survey, man by man through the county, 
except for Harte and Hartlepool which claim to be in Northumberland, 
but splits its total of 10,484 into the ‘able’ and the ‘naked’ so that it is clear 
that the terms as set out in the instructions have not been properly under- 
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stood, otherwise the distinction would have been between the able and the 
unable, with the ‘naked’ and the armed as subdivisions of the able. 
Cornwall sends in a return, man by man, of 9990, and explains that the 
county 1s impoverished by the ‘late generall losse of Cattel horses and shepe 
the like whereof by a greaté parte hath not ben sene nor harde of in the 
Shire within the memory of man’. Devon returns the high ‘nominal roll’, 
man by man, of 13,610 and points out that all the able men of the two 
parishes of Hennocke and Belson are tinners and are therefore returned by 
the Stannary of Chagford. Oxfordshire protests that a summer muster cuts 
across harvest labour and sends in an obviously imperfect return of 600 
footmen, whilst in Huntingdon only one rather self-righteous commissioner 
was found in residence in the county, the others nominated being away on 
their business or pleasure, including “Henry Crumwell, gone to Bathe’. 
London sent in the high return of 18,145 men aged sixteen to sixty, of whom 
the large proportion of 12,034 were alleged to be ‘Able for service’, whereas 
in Hampshire only 2900 were reported able as against 3100 unable, and by 
October the proportion of unable had risen to 3800 as against 1200 able. 
From Warwickshire comes a most detailed return, man by man, through the 
various hundreds; but one is led to wonder if it is further evidence that 
William Shakespear never existed, or whether it is a salutary warning that 
even the most plausible returns must be regarded with caution when it 
becomes apparent that no member of the Shakespear family is mentioned 
in the town of Stratford and that the only mention of the family is one 
Anthony Shakespear, a pikeman from Sniterfield. There are, however, 
two obvious immigrants from over the border, Lewis ap Williams and 
Thomas ap Williams, who stimulate the imagination, in the return from 
Stratford. 
The interest, the possibilities, and the warning not to take the returns 
too literally, are easily apparent. They appear even more forcibly in the 
next year, with great stress on the dangers of accepting totals. For 1570 
there is a consolidated return of 589,981 men, the ‘Whole number of the 
Shires and Townes fit to bear arms’. Here the headings are ‘Able men’, 
‘Able men trained’, ‘Able men furnished’ and ‘Able men unfurnished’, 
with numerous subdivisions of the ‘able men furnished’ into their different 
arms. The number of able men furnished plus the number of able men 
unfurnished should equal the number of able men in any county. But they 
seldom do. Sometimes the check is valid, as when Cambridgeshire returns 
660 furnished and 340 unfurnished and a total of able men of 1000. But 
Kent, for example, appears to have only 4818 furnished and 4170 un- 
furnished and yet to muster a total of 11,203 able men. Reconciliation of 
the figures is most difficult, and the solution here lies in the probability that 
the national total of 589,981 able men really belongs to 1570 and is con- 
solidated from the returns of the counties for 1569, whereas the individual 
county returns which are attached thereto in the volume of State Papers 
Domestic (SP. 12.75.99) have been transferred from 1577; the figures for 
the counties certainly correspond exactly with those later returned in 1577, 
and there can be no serious doubt on this point. 


< 
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The totals for the county returns amount only to 206,000 able, but the 
discrepancy between this and the overall total of 589,981 does not so much 
matter if they are accepted as returns for separate years, and 589,981 may 
be taken as the 1570 total. If, on this basis, it be assumed that the propor- 
tion of able to ‘unable’ was about equal (as it appears on a rough average 
of the returns of individual shires), we may assume a total of a little over 
one million males between the ages of sixteen and sixty in the country, a 
figure which corresponds reasonably with the statement by Harrison in his 
Description of England that the muster of 1574-5 rose to 1,172,674, and the 
statement by Raleigh in his Invention of Shipping that the muster of 1583 rose 
to 1,172,000. If a number of something over a million males of active age 
be multiplied by four to give total population, we should arrive at a total 
population of something over four millions—a figure in close enough 
correspondence with generally accepted figures. To calculate on this basis 
would, however, be something of a tour de force and could not be seriously 
advocated; its only value is that it shows that the total mustered in 1570 is 
not prima facie out of focus with other evidence. 

Herein it is assumed that the fact that there is a serious discrepancy 
between totals returned for 1570 and for 1577 does not in itself invalidate 
the whole value of the evidence of the Muster Rolls. From 1569 onwards the 
returns remain fairly constant, but they show a marked tendency to reflect the 
urgency of the immediate political and military situation. ‘These considera- 
tions, impelling the muster masters to greater or less efforts, the Council to 
more or less urgency and the people to flock forward or to draw back, were 
common to the whole realm. They make it quite true that there can be no 
real validity in the total figures for any one year (as for example, 1570) on 
which to base a computation of the total population of the realm. But, 
since they were common to all shires in their effect, they enable the student 
of the muster returns to see how on occasions, whilst the returns for one shire: 
went up, those of a neighbouring shire, under the same threat of war and 
subject to the same urgings from the Council, sometimes administered even. 
by the same muster master, nevertheless moved down. For example,. 
between 1573 and 1577 the returns for many shires increased; but those for 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, Berkshire and Bucking-- 
hamshire all showed clear decline. The administrative and other external. 
pressures were, as far as is known, the same, and the difference in the move- 
ment of the returns was too great to be explained by natural increase in so: 
short a period. It is probable that the general increase in most shires was 
due to increased efficiency in the register rather than to genuine increases 
in population, and the divergency of other counties, particularly such at 
group as did in fact decrease, must at least make us wonder whether the 
variation, not being due to administrative pressure or to natural increase, 
may not have been due to internal migration. Such returns make it 
essential to review the evidence, for they make it possible that the popula~ 
tion of sixteenth-century England may not have been stable, as is generally, 


accepted, but may have been highly mobile both in the urban and in the 
rural areas. 
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Such radical speculation is given colour by the obvious care which was 
taken, from 1569 onwards, to bring the returns into direct relationship with 
the man-power. The 1573 returns were on the whole low, especially from 
the South and West, and they were accompanied by a multitude of excuses 
which told of an increasingly efficient system. From Cambridgeshire came 
the complaint that ‘Wee fynde fewe choyes and picked men by cause the 
countrye dothe neither breed tall men, nor suffreth them to be ydle when 
they are bredd’, whilst Staffordshire reported very great wastes and very 
poor people and Oxfordshire spoke of the people almost undone by a 
visitation of the plague and the task of repairing the bridges in the county. 
Devon complained on the one hand that her men were ‘of late yeares muche 
decayed for lack of traffique with foreyne partes’ and on the other hand 
that her poor were grieved by the ‘great and daily transportation of Corne 
and grayne in this Country into the parts beyond the Seas’, whilst the 
Hertfordshire commissioners had to use ‘suche persuasions as wee thoughte 
meete with also some thretenynge and laied before them the daunger of the 
Lawe’. 

As a result in 1573 the Justices of the Peace were brought into the system 
and it was reiterated that ‘The principall intent of the Quenes Majesty... 
is to have perfect knowledge of the numbers, qualeties, abilities and suf- 
ficiency of all her subjects. . .from the aige of 16 yeres upwardes that maye 
be founde able to beare armor’. The system is bedding down to compara- 
tive efficiency, and the complaints show that it is resented in proportion as 
it becomes efficient. Much local idiosyncrasy clearly survives; the Cam- 
bridgeshire and the Bedfordshire justices like to return a good round thousand 
able men and the Worcestershire returns depart from 1500 only with 
reluctance. But enough stability is there to stimulate thought and to point 
a significant line of inquiry. 

Of the returns up to the eve of the Armada those which can be checked 
as the sum of the returns of the hundreds within the shire are clearly more 
reliable than those which are mere figures in a consolidated statement : 
they have been printed in italics in the accompanying table. Of the 
years involved, 1560 was largely experimental, 1570 was probably a false 
classification for 1577 (when many of the figures can be checked in detail), 
1572, 1574 and 1578 produced only very incomplete returns, 1587 showed 
the obvious influence of the threat of the Armada, and 1588 deals primarily 
with those actually armed and trained ready to meet invasion rather than 
with total manhood. The reliable years are, therefore, 1569, 1573, 1 577 and 
1580; they have been printed in heavy type in the table. 

It will be apparent from the table that there is enough coherence between 
the figures for the different shires to make it clear that the figures were not 
arbitrary. They do not hint at such wild variations in relative density of 
population as to make them obviously unreliable on that subject ; on the 
contrary they indicate considerable stability of one area relative to another. 
Therefore when it appears that the manhood of Cornwall has declined from 
1569 whilst that of Buckinghamshire has increased from that date, there is 
quite a probability that this is so. Similarly, the decline of Essex, until that 
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county felt the immediate threat of invasion in a far more intense form than 
the inland shires, is equally marked. 

It must indeed be freely admitted that such figures are provocative rather 
than conclusive. Many other factors come into the returns besides popula- 
tion and even ifsuch factors are taken as constant for any locality through the 
period, they cannot be ignored. Nor can plague and famine be discounted 
in the sixteenth century; indeed a history of the plague in England could 
almost be written from the evidence of the muster returns. But it would 
probably be inaccurate, for the plague was a valid excuse, often pleaded, 
and the figures do not bear out the grievous lamentations with which they 
were accompanied. For example, Leicestershire alleged plague as one of 
the reasons for its low return of 1 577, but that return was only slightly 
below that of 1573: similarly Cornwall delayed its 1 577 return until April 
1578 on account of plague, but it then showed ‘an advance on the figures 
for 1573. There is, therefore, at least enough consistency in the muster 
returns to warrant the question whether the inconsistencies may not have 
been caused by population movement. 

Once the question has been raised the muster returns provide a reason- 
able basis for the answer. For within the comparatively stable returns for 
the shires the figures for the hundreds show very significant variations. 
This is true even when the shire return bears all the characteristics of an 
arbitrary assessment. The returns for the hundreds and other subordinate 
units within the shires clearly approached the actual numbers of inhabitants 
more nearly than did the consolidated returns for the shires, and since 
they were the work of the same body of men the argument that they would 
feel similar effects from external circumstances is more cogent at this level 
than it can be at the level of the different shires. Since at the level of the 
hundreds all other factors would normally be common within one shire, 
relative variations between the hundreds of a shire may safely be assumed 
to be due to the one variable—actual population. To argue in any other 
way is to show reaction against the obvious assumption, and it seems 
reasonable to throw the burden of proof on those who would maintain the 
alternative explanations. 

The burden of such proof would indeed be a heavy one, for the 
cumulative evidence of the detailed returns is very considerable. Sussex, 
for example, makes comparatively stable returns throughout the period, 
showing a rise which is not out of phase with the returns from other shires 
and which may have been in part due to a genuine increase in population 
but which was more probably due to administrative pressure. This com- 
parative stability makes it the more remarkable that, within the framework, 
the returns of the six rapes should show such variations relative to each 
other as appear from a tabulation of their returns. 

Here the figures for 1559 and 1560 are inserted for interest and complete- 
ness rather than for cogency: they show, by the complete change in position 
between Lewes and Hastings rapes, that as yet the system was not working 
at all accurately, but otherwise they may be ignored. From 1569 onwards 
such violent fluctuations no longer appear and the more gentle variations 
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therefore take on a greater significance. There appears no good reason 
except a change in their relative man-power why Pevensey and Bember 
rapes, which are almost equal in the 1569 return, should have differed by 
as much as 522 in 1573, nor why Lewes rape should have caught up with 
Pevensey in its returns if its population had not increased in proportion. 
The figures are sane and coherent enough to be possible and acceptable, 
but they vary enough to demand explanation, and the only reasonable 
explanation is local migration. 


August June July October June August October 
1559: 00560 cyu1569) 111572) 194557319 VESTA ore 


Chichester 884. 1252 1578 1444 1857 1657 1250 
Arundel 752 1052 1300 1000 950 1000 1108 
Lewes 2100 g16 890 1000 goo goo goo 
Hastings gIo 1084 1070 — 1100 1040 1040 
Pevensey gI1o 1647 1059 700 875 830 go2 
Bember 696 924 1022 — 1397 1000 1000 


An equally cogent example is Devon, where the bulk of the shire showed 
a slight decline in its returns between 1569 and 1577. But the coastal area 
to the east of Exeter—the hundreds of Ottery St Mary, Colyton, East 
Budleigh and Axminster—either held its population or increased it slightly 
and, in marked contrast, the coastal area to the west, from Torbay to 
Plymouth, showed severe decreases. The possibility that mariners were ex- 
cluded from the returns (Devon admitted to 1264 mariners in the ports and 
to 300 beyond seas in 1570) may possibly explain some of the decline in the 
Torbay-Plymouth area, but nothing save comparative growth or relative 
non-decline will satisfactorily explain the figures of the other area. 

The general decline in these figures may have been due to a fall in man- 
power, but more probably was not: more significant is the way in which 
Roborough and Shirwell increase in the middle of areas which show 
declines, the crashing declines at Crediton, Hartland and Tavistock, and 
the way in which the last four entries, representing the south-west of the 
shire, contrast with the first six, representing the south-east. 

To make an exhaustive analysis of every county on these lines would not 
always be possible even if it were necessary. Wiltshire and Essex, for ex- 
ample, cannot be so dealt with because their returns were by divisions 
composed of several hundreds. Since the composition of the divisions varied 
for the different returns it is not possible to make comparisons. Elsewhere 
defective returns make this approach impossible. But there is more than 
enough evidence to build up a conclusive case. Hampshire shows great 
stability as a whole for the period 1569-80, but this stability is accompanied 
by a marked recession in the coastal area, a recession which cannot well be 
ascribed to the seafaring element when it is realized that between the 
returns of 1574 and 1577 Portsdown only declines from 195 to 154 and 
Gosport from 74 to 54 whereas Meonstoke falls from 142 to 77 and Bishop’s 
Waltham from 300 to 199. By contrast the inland areas show definite 
increases—Kingsclere from 144 to 221; Andover from 70 to 102 and Outer. 
Andover from 148 to 206; Odiham from 260 to 337. Cambridgeshire shows 
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how such real variations in population shine even through ‘assessed’ 
returns which produce good round figures. The county’s reluctance to 
number its ‘tall men’ was overcome by pressure between 1569 and 1577 
to such an extent as to produce increases in returns, from 48 to 100 at 
Papworth, from 35 to 70 at Flendish, from 35 to 70 at Whittlesford; 
Wetherley and Thriplow each rose from 42 to 58 but Staploe Hundred 
alone in the county declined, albeit by only one man, from 73 to 72. Here 
the tendency to assessed figures is marked: the totals for 1569 amount only 


1569 (no 1577 
month given) October 
St Mary Hundred 123 Ottery 150 
E. Budleigh 490 600 
Clifton 146 150 
Colyton 249 300 
Axminster 465 600 
Hemyock 304. 300 
Hayridge 726 700 
Halberton 252 133 
Tiverton 368 200 
Bampton 657 500 
W. Budleigh 201 50 
Exminster 2 250 
Winsford 630 500 
Black Torrington 815 500 
Winckley 67 Hartland and Winckley 161 
Hartland (incl. Barnstaple) 733 — 
N. Tawton 618 371 
Shebbear 568 350 
Fremington 448 400 
Shirwell 166 211 
S. Molton 589 370 
Witheridge 431 370 
Crediton 376 100 
Tavistock 244. 34 
Rowberrow (Roborough) 255 500 
Lifton 548 300 
Coldridge 726 400 
Stanborough 554 400 
Ermington 561 150 
Hay Tor 1201 500 
Teignbridge 129 100 
Plympton 508 50 


to 920 but the consolidated return went in as a thousand, whilst the totals 
for 1577 are 1087, and this also is entered as a thousand. It would be an 
amazing coincidence if the male strength of the two hundreds of Wetherley 
and Thriplow should each have actually increased from precisely 42 to 
precisely 58 or if Flendish and Whittlesford should each total exactly 70 
in 1577. Yet despite this tendency to render returns which are not the exact 
numbers of able men the external pressure which has brought about in- 
creases in the return produces different proportionate increases in neigh- 
bouring hundreds which have everything in common except the factors of 
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increase or decrease in man-power and under-assessment for previous 
returns. The extent and variations in under-assessment cannot be estimated ; 
but it would be the resultant of the conflict of local reluctance and admini- 
strative pressure, a conflict in which each hundred would watch its neigh- 
bours jealously, so that it would presumably be reasonably constant within 
such local limitations, and within so brief a period, and the shift in assess- 
ment may therefore be ascribed at least*in part to variations in actual 
population which can only be explained by local migration. 

In Kent, with returns divided between over seventy hundreds which are 
at times grouped in lathes and at times grouped in divisions, a complete 
picture is impossible, but variation is quite unmistakable. The eight 
hundreds of the upper division of the lathe of Sutton, for example, show 
but a slight increase, from 1836 to 1889, between 1573 and 1577 whereas 
the four hundreds of the lower division rise by over 60%, from 748 to 1191. 
At the same time the division of Milton rose from 696 to 801, but the neigh- 
bouring divisions of Wye and Chart fell respectively from 489 to 355 and 
from 500 to 300. 

The story varies from county to county, and obviously local explanations 
will affect it at every turn. But the variations within the shires, in their 
cumulative effect, are such that, whilst the total returns of the shires merely 
suggest the surmise that there may have been movement, the detailed 
returns make it probable, and almost certain, that considerable and con- 
stant movement was taking place. That such closely neighbouring localities, 
under the same pressure from the same commissioners, should react so 
differently cannot be easily explained without accepting some movement 
of population. 

Even more detailed examination, a comparison by names of those 
mustered, is difficult owing to the fact that the Council was concerned with 
the numbers available rather than with the individuals, so that ‘nominal 
rolls’, although they were undoubtedly made, only remain in the public 
records by accident. Here, however, local archives fill in the picture, and 
the Surrey Record Society has made it possible to supplement the lack of 
public records by its publication of the Muster Rolls preserved in the 
Losely manuscripts. Here it is possible to make comparisons on the ulti- 
mate personal basis between the individuals returned in many parishes of 
the Hundreds of Godalming, Farnham and Godley in the year 1575 (the 
correct date may possibly have been 1577) and in 1583. The changes in 
personnel revealed in so short a period in so agricultural an area are 
astonishing and convincing. 

Here, working on the actual names of the able men, there is some slight 
evidence which may indicate inter-migration between the villages. More 
convincing is the disappearance from the returns of complete families 
and the first appearance of new names. At Chiddingfold in 1575 there 
were registered seven members of the family of Bradfould, including three 
fathers with their sons; there were also two of this name in Godalming 
and a further one in Haslemere. By 1583 this name was represented only 
by one man in Godalming and one in Chiddingfold. The others had gone 
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from the hundred, or had shown a strange and simultaneous elusiveness. 
In similar vein the family of Marlyn is represented by William, Thomas 
John, George and Richard, wheelwrights, at Peper Harow in 1575-7, and 
by Thomas and John at Puttenham, by John at Compton and Christopher 
at Shackelford. By 1583 the name had disappeared save for one survivor at 
Peper Harow and three (whére one was before) at Shackelford. The picture 
presented by some of these villages is: 


Total registered 


— A, Men not Names not New New 

1575-7 1583 repeated repeated men names 
Hambledon QI 1g 10 8 8 Ti 
Wittley* 81 78 46 25 35 107 
Puttenham 38 33 24 Cy) 16 13 
Chiddingfold 102 86 55 26 39 28 
Haslemere 34 35 18 II 19 14. 
Peper Harow 15 17 12 4 14 II 
Compton 45 36 27 14. 18 13 
Cattshull 16 10 Il 8 5 4. 
Shackelford 20 14 13 6 Fi 2 
Godalming* 158 159 80 48 66 41 
Teversley 7 9 5 5 a 7 


* Defective returns. 


These are all villages from the Hundred of Godalming. The same test 
can be applied to the villages of the Hundreds of Farnham and of Godley, 
and the returns for 1572 can also be brought into the picture with similar 
results. The general picture is that after a lapse of less than ten years the 
men who answered the musters had changed by over 50%. Some of this 
would be due to old men who had passed beyond the military age and to 
young men who had grown into it. But it is astonishing that a proportion 
varying from 80% down to 12 % of those registered in 1583 should answer 
to names which were not even represented by a single adult male ten years 
earlier. Almost a third over the whole area, of those registered in 1583, 
bore family names not included on the earlier list. 

From these figures it is only possible to conclude either that the Muster 
Rolls bore no relation to reality despite the constant efforts of the Council, 
or that old families moved out and new families moved in even in these 
small rural communities. 

Any suggestion that migration was rare would require an explanation 
for such obvious immigrants as Owen Jones, Nicholas Morgan and 
Jeffrey Price, who appear on the 1583 roll at Chiddingfold, or Richard 
Gryffin and Tristram Griffith at Wittley. That movement, rather than 
incompetence, was the explanation is borne out by the Muster Rolls 
elsewhere, as when Staffordshire explains in 1577 that the 200 ‘shot’ assessed 
cannot be provided ‘By cause many that were appointed to that weapon 
be since removed from the place where they were before enrolled’. Dorset 
added a postscript to her return for that “some of our welthie men and 
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merchauntes be gone from us’ and confirmation crowds in from innumer- 
able such entries. Suffolk cannot provide her quota in 1580 because ‘the 
decayes of dethe and remove are many’; Berkshire reports decay in the 
same year ‘by reason of the departure of sundry Substantiall men foorth of 
this countye into other countyes to dwell’, and Buckinghamshire alleges 
a ‘greate decaye of Clothing in Wycombe and in Aylesbury and sondrye 
other places of this Countie’ together withthe plague as the reason for the 
drop in her return. The rolls printed by the Surrey Record Society give 
many instances of those named having moved out of the country (pp. 180-8), 
and one list of defaulters in 1583 gives six removed as against twelve dead, 
a migration rate equal to half the death-rate. 

The fact that the muster returns varied because of the movement of the 
‘able men’ is quite explicitly stated on occasions. On the eve of the 
Armada professional soldiers were sent into the shires to report on the state 
of readiness of the musters. They found a variety of conditions. In Somerset 
(whose roll has been published and rightly described as one which ‘could 
not have been more complete and perhaps as such is quite unique’) they 
found that ‘Yt dothe exceede anie Countrey that ever I came in’; it was 
‘a contrey seconde unto none for Serviceable men good muycion and 
willinge and dewtifull mindes that ever I set my foote in’. At Cambridge- 
shire, on the other hand, even in the national crisis there had been no 
training these three years, and the armour was out of order, and much 
carried away by death, and ‘removing of men in to other counties’. The 
best light on the situation was thrown by Captain Dawtrey, sent to inspect 
the musters in Hampshire, who reported that ‘The trayned Companyes in 
my Lord of Sussex division are standing but in verie weake sort, for that 
the most are servants and artificers which change and remove. . their 
dwellinges dailye’. Movement is not only a social and economic fact which 
shines through the musters; it is sufficiently important to need consideration 
as a military factor. 

Once movement begins to appear normal instead of exceptional, a 
general review of the period lends substance to the concept. Most of the 
Elizabethans who emerge from their backgrounds are members of families 
who have moved at least once in two generations. The Shakespear family 
moved from Snettisham into Warwick before William moved to London; 
Drake’s father moved his family from Devon up to the Lower Thames; the 
Grenviles moved from Devon into Cornwall; Johnson and the ‘Mermaid 
Club’ were all on the move. It is difficult to get any sense of proportion into 
such haphazard collections of individuals, who often stand out largely 
because they have been adventurous. The Visitations of the Heralds during 
the period provide the ballast. 

The heralds were often so preoccupied with the direct male line that they 
tied themselves down to the estates in the different counties, but where they 
allowed themselves to deal with collateral branches they gave such detail 
that even the most random approach must leave the conviction that in the 
armigers there was a class of men by no means tied to their county of origin. 
We may light on the story of Thomas Coe of Lambeth, son of Thomas 
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Coe of Beauchamp Water, Essex, and grandson of Christopher Coe of 
Tottenham, Middlesex, who gives us three moves in three generations. Or 
we may find four brothers, John Mintern of Batcombe, Dorset, Thomas 
Mintern of Cheseborow, Somerset, William Mintern of Thorpe, Surrey, 
and Henry Mintern of Hoke, Dorset, who show how one family can spread 
in a generation. The Bungay family moved to Dorking, Surrey, from 
Chartham, Kent, and threw out a branch to King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
Gloucestershire shows immigrants not only from neighbouring Bristol, 
Worcestershire and Wiltshire, but from London and from as far afield as 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Surrey shows movement from Berkshire, Hampshire, 
Norfolk, Oxfordshire, Essex, Northamptonshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Dorset, 
Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire and Yorkshire. 
The Visitation of Berkshire shows similar cases of movement, and over half 
the families dealt with by the heralds in that county in 1585 were of 
extraneous origin. 

These families were all on the move, even when the main line remained 
settled with the paternal estate. They confirm to the full the evidence of 
the Muster Rolls, and they are in their turn fully confirmed by the evidence 
of the Lay Subsidy Rolls. From an analysis of the Lay Subsidy Rolls for 
Northamptonshire between comparatively short intervals, at 1597, 1600, 
1625 and 1628, it appears that there were constant changes in the persons 
who contributed despite a tendency to a conventional assessment. In some 
areas from 40 % to 60 % of the non-freeholders vanished over a thirty-year 
period, and about 27 % of the freeholders went too. The evidence is very 
strong in favour of movement between 1 544 and 1641, and it has been 
estimated that by the latter year only 16 % of our agricultural population 
had a hundred years in the same village behind them. This is a verdict 
which, in general terms, the Muster Rolls would support for all levels of 
agricultural population, since they show both the movement of the gentry 
who were assessed for horses and armour and of the labourers who were 
assessed as footmen. 

There is no evidence at all that the muster assessments were taken as 
admittedly incapable of accuracy. On the contrary, the records contain 
constant injunctions aimed at bringing them down to actual man-power— 
injunctions which range from those of 1544, asking for a list of all able men 
within the hundreds, up to those of 1584. Then the Commissioners were left 
in no doubt as to their task: ‘We are to make a perfect rolle of their names 
and dwelling places, and in the viewe and choise of the said hable men, to 
have regarde as well to their habilitie in substans, as aptness of body to 
serve; and rather of such as have their abode settled in the said places, than 
wanderers from countre ynto countrey.’ 

Such injunctions not only show that the muster masters fully realized 
that they were dealing with a population in which a considerable element 
was on the move; they also show that the central administration never 
relaxed in its attempts to bring the returns down to the basis of actual 
resident man-power. Local reluctance and vagaries are indeed apparent 
at every step, but it is clear that the returns must be taken as the resultant 
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of a conflict between local reluctance and central pressure. As such they 
may be expected to show anomalies. There will certainly be occasions on 
which they will not tally with the evidence of parish registers or other local | 
documents. But they are as efficient as the existing machinery could make 
them and, since able-bodied men could not easily be concealed, they must 
be accepted, if with some reserve in detail, as giving clear evidence that our 
population was not basically static but contained elements, far larger and 
more important than has hitherto been conceded, which were moving 
freely and easily from village to village, village to town, and county to 
county. 

Any quantitative assessment of this mobile element is impossible on the 
data available. It appears to have been large enough to have involved 
hundreds of men in a small rural area such as the Odsey and Edwinstrey 
Hundreds of Hertfordshire, but it would be easy to falsify the picture by 
making the evidence carry more weight than it will bear. Nor does an 
accurate quantitative assessment of the movement appear essential; the 
fact of mobility is more significant than the quantity of that movement, for 
men’s social and economic reactions are more conditioned by the know- 
ledge that they can move, that their families and neighbours have in fact 
moved, than by personal participation in movement. It is the acceptance 
of mobility as commonplace which is fundamental. Such acceptance was 
alike fundamental to the Elizabethan Englishman facing his problems and 
to the modern historian appreciating those problems. It means that we 
must approach the period in a frame of mind from which we have removed 
our confidence in Adam Smith and his dictum that ‘After all that has been 
said of the levity and inconstancy of human nature, it appears evidently 
from experience, that man is, of all sorts of luggage, the most difficult to be 
transported’. 

A reassessment of Elizabethan England from the opposite point of view, 
the assumption that men transported themselves freely, easily and in quite: 
considerable numbers, challenges many of the accepted conclusions derived | 
from the classical approach. It means that the wages and apprenticeship: 
legislation of the period was as much designed to keep men to their jobs as: 
to keep the jobs open for them, that the agrarian legislation was as con- 
cerned to keep the labourers on the land as to keep the land open for them, , 
and that the developments in industrial organization and gild control must. 
be seen against a shifting background of artificers who ‘remove their 
dwellings daily’ rather than against a background of stability, order and’ 
localization. Local controls almost inevitably yield to central authority: 
when fluidity supervenes. 

In such a view not only social and economic but religious factors: 
assume new proportions. The sixteenth-century concept of the State-churchi 
normally appears only as a new and national form of intolerance, often with: 
less real freedom than could be found within the Roman Catholic Church.. 
But given freedom of personal movement the religious settlement broadens 
out. When we realize how our people moved, and how they accepted the 
concept of mobility, and put such a concept into relation with a Europe in 
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which, for example, it was accepted that there was a French colony of about 
10,000 of constantly changing composition who worked in Spain to earn 
enhanced wages wherewith to set themselves up in business in France, we 
get nearer to a true appreciation of the period. The Dutch refugees in this 
country were present in their thousands, and many of them were economic 
rather than religious refugees. At Norwich it was reckoned that there were 
1132 ‘strangers’ by 1567 and 4000 by 1 575; smaller colonies were scattered 
elsewhere, at Colchester, Halstead, Ipswich. In London the ‘strangers’ 
formed a very considerable element and a return for 1 573 gave a total for 
the city of 4287 — 3160 Dutch, 440 French, 423 Burgundians, 137 Italians, 
58 Spaniards and 32 Scots, to name the chief ingredients. Of these over 2000 
came ‘onlie to seek worck for their lyvinge’; they were of no church ‘and 
their comynge hether was not for religion as by their owne confession dothe 
appeare’. Of 20,596 able householders mustered in 1 587 in the City 923 
were ‘strangers’ of whom 36 were ‘suspect in religion’. In Westminster 
and the suburbs there was an almost equal number of ‘strangers’ and the 
1571 total for the City and suburbs was 7143. Such aliens moved as freely 
as did the English. The Colchester colony was an offshoot from Sandwich, 
and itself gave rise to settlements at Dunmow, Braintree, Coggeshall and 
elsewhere; and London sponsored a colony in Southampton. Such moves 
not only argue mobility, they show a mobility which makes sense of the 
religious policy of the period. Here is the factor which makes enlighten- 
ment and reality of ‘Cujius regio ejius religio’ and of Sully’s enlargement 
of that policy: ‘All therefore, that remains now to be done, is to strengthen 
the nations, who have made choice of one of these religions, in the principles 
they profess, as there is nothing in all respects so pernicious as a liberty in 
belief. ..and there would be no hardship in obliging all its inhabitants, 
either to conform to it, or quit the country... .No new regulation would be 
necessary. No violence on this account, but liberty unrestrained, seeing this 
liberty is become even a fundamental in their governments’. 

In a period of mobility and migration such a statement loses its illogical 
appearance and becomes a reasoned statement of existing practice. The 
‘strangers’ in this country, and the Leyden Puritans, lose their air of 
peculiar godliness and purposefulness, and the most important consideration 
to be derived from such a study emerges. Between migration and emigra- 
tion there is but a small difference. The Irish plantations and the mass 
Puritan emigrations of the next generation become the sensible and 
commonplace actions of ordinary people—and this lack of distinction is 
probably the most important thing about the peopling of British North 
America. The distance across the Atlantic and the virgin soils were for most 
of the emigrants the only new factors. The desperate courage required to 
tear a family from its ancestral village, the fierce sense of intolerable wrong, 
crusading missionary zeal or burning desire for gold, ease or authority— 
these were extravaganzas in the English movement overseas. The quietly 
pervasive essence of the movement was that it was accomplished by ordinary 

men and women who for the most part were not conscious that they 
were doing anything remarkable. They and their families were already 
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accustomed to migration; emigration held few additional terrors. For some 
the worst part of the journey was the road journey across England; their 
troubles ceased when they were embarked. The Atlantic had ceased to be 
a barrier and had already become a highway. ‘The ocean-crossing and the 
settling in as yet undeveloped country involved expenditure out of pro- 
portion to movement within England, but the system of indentured labour 
and the provision of the initial capital goods by projectors and chartered 
companies provided a solution to these problems, and to the problems of 
defence and of land-titles, which was known to and accepted by the seven- 
teenth century. 

The result of the background of mobility was therefore that North 
America was peopled by Englishmen of whom only a small minority held 
strong religious beliefs. This is a commonplace of the period—the realiza- 
tion that out of 102 emigrants carried by the Mayflower only 35 came from 
Leyden, and that not one in five of the colonists enjoyed full church 
membership or, in consequence, full political rights. Enough is known of 
the Puritans, for they were a minority. It is the frame of mind of the 
majority of the colonists which eludes us, and they tend to acquire definite 
characteristics which were not in fact noticeable. The majority of the so- 
called ‘Puritan’ colonists were people with no particular mission, no fixed 
ideas. They were not flung off by their own heady enthusiasms to make 
impetuous and. ill-balanced contacts with a native race; they were not 
chipped off despite their own reluctance and flung as outcasts, uncom- 
promising and unhelpful, into an external society. They moved naturally 
and freely, as was their custom. Unselfconscious, unembittered, unin- 
hibited, and perhaps uninspired, they moved into a new sphere. This was 
the most important factor in the first great modern colonial movement. 


Note. The returns of the musters may be found in the State Papers Domestic 
in the Public Records Office. For the period up to the Armada there are about 
450 returns in addition to the following complete volumes: SP. 12/55, Somerset, 
July, 1569; SP. 12/91, Instructions; SP. 12/94, Returns, 1573; SP. 12/134, 
Instructions. 

The Somerset returns for 1569 have been published by the Somerset Record 
Society, vol. xx, 1904, ed. E. Green. Preparations in Somerset against the Armada was 
also published by E. Green (London, 1888). The Losely Manuscript Surrey mus- 
ters were published by the Surrey Record Society, vol. m1, London, 1919, with 
transcripts of instructions in the introduction. A collection of muster returns for 
Northamptonshire from 1586 to 1623 was published by the Northamptonshire 
Record Society, vol. m1, ed. by Miss Joan Wake. Other references to local musters 
may be found in the publications of the Shropshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society, 3rd ser., vol. vit; Surrey Archaeological Society, 1901; the East! 
Anglian Miscellany, 1937-9 (Suffolk returns, 1577). 

The evidence of the Lay Subsidy Rolls was dealt with in an article on ‘Village 
Population in Tudor Lay Subsidy Rolls’ in the English Historical Review, 1915, by 
S. A. Peyton. The Visitations of the Heralds for the various counties are published | 
by the Harleian Society, and some additional pedigrees are printed in a series of 


Visitations privately printed in medio-montanis type by James Rogers from 1854 to | 
1858. 
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The evidence for a French colony in Spain is given by H. Hauser in his intro- 
duction to La response de Jean Bodin & M. de Malestroit (Paris, 1932), p. xvii. The 
‘strangers’ in England were enumerated in SP. 12/43/29 and 30 (migration from 
London to Southampton) ; SP. 12/47/72 (London and liberties, 1568); SP. 12/84/ 
(London, 1571); SP. 12/206/60 (London, 1587), and they are the subject of 
articles in the publications of the Huguenot Society of London, 1900, and vols. 
xu and xi. Strype’s Annals quote the return for London of 1568. 
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SWEDISH POPULATION TRENDS BEFORE 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION’ 


By E. F. HECKSCHER 


I 


HE year 1949 saw the bicentenary of the oldest unbroken series of 
| population statistics in the world. Organized Swedish statistics started 
in 1749, and it is a matter of surprise how full they were from thestart. 
Returns had been ordered to be sent in as far back as 1720, ‘when God 
granted the realm the comforting peace’; but some of them do not appear to 
have come to light, and none were worked up. It has been my good fortune 
to bring them together and fill in the gaps, so that the oldest population 
statistics are now carried almost three decades still further back, though this 
supplement for the years 1721-48 is not comparable in either fullness or relia- 
bility with the original work, beginning with 1749. The leading Swedish 
statistician around 1900, Gustav Sundbarg, devoted many years of his life 
to restoring this ancient masterpiece, which, in its field, represented to him 
the greatest masterpiece in the world; and the statistics are now mostly, and 
justly, used in the form he gave to them. 

Though my subject is a much wider one, I intend to confine myself 
mainly to the trends to be studied for Sweden on this basis, comparing these 
results, however, when possible with those referring to other countries. In 
some respects Sweden seems to me to be in a unique position, because it 
was a country in a backward condition as compared with western Europe, 
but one with a more efficient administration than could be found in most | 
countries at the time. The result has been that it is possible to study the old 
régime there with the help of better materials than may easily be found in. 
other places. This is my excuse for the narrowness of my treatment of the: 
subject; I hope it will be found to justify itself. 

Swedish population statistics were not based upon census returns in the: 
proper sense of the word, but upon registers—parish registers. These owed | 
their origin to the Law of the Church of Sweden of 1686, enjoining upon. 
the clergy the duty of keeping registers of births (baptisms), deaths (burials), , 
and marriages (weddings), as well as rolls of parishioners, besides many 
other data, among which causes of deaths were perhaps the most unusual. . 

A drawback it certainly was that for more than a century only summaries: 
for each province were sent in to the central authority. But the system of 


1 The data for this paper will be found in the third book of my Economic 
Ehstory of Sweden since Gustav Vasa (in Swedish), just published, where also ample: 
references to sources are given. As these are mostly in Swedish, little would: 
be gained by giving them in detail here. This a 


rticle is based on a paper read at} 
the Annual General Meeting of the Economic History Society on i Mee 1949. 
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Fig. 1. Movement of population in Sweden (per 1000 inhabitants). Crop estimates. 
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collecting the data may be said to have been the only one which could 
have procured satisfactory results in the conditions of the time. The un- 
lettered peasantry, forming the overwhelming majority of the population, 
had very hazy ideas of their own age, as well as that of their children, dates 
of marriages, and so on, being unable to give ages in more than round 
numbers and frequently exaggerating old age. A census would therefore 
undoubtedly have led to much greater mistakes than those which did in 
fact occur. 

At the start some mistakes were unavoidable even under the register 
system; thus for the years 1755-63, according to the original figures, no less 
than 710 people died at an age of more than 100 years—the oldest one was 
stated to have been 127 years old! This undoubtedly was due to the neces- 
sity for collecting information among the parishioners with regard to details 
going further back than the parish registers. But as soon as these could be 
used as a basis such blemishes disappeared; the clergy were able to take 
the data from items placed upon the books at the moment of their occur- 
rence. It was particularly important that all the basic facts were concerned 
with the activities of the clergymen themselves; further, that they knew 
their parishioners personally, and that very little can have escaped them 
within their mostly small congregations, dissent counting for nothing. This 
accounts for the unique character of the materials. 


II 


The diagram on the page opposite is the best starting-point for what follows; 
it embodies the principal data since the end of the twenty years of the wars 
of Charles XII. Total population at that time was something like 4°% below 
1,500,000; to be more precise, 1,440,700. 

The first fact which strikes the eye in the diagram is—for those times— 
the exceedingly low death-rate during the first fifteen years; it will be seen 
that no counterpart can be found to it before the middle of the following 
century. A consequence of this was a high excess of births over deaths. 
As a matter of fact, the diagram shows the excess of births lower than it was 
in the population as a whole. The reason is that we have only aggregate 
figures for the fifteen years 1721-35 for the whole country; the annual 
figures given in the diagram are those for Stockholm and nine provinces, 
with the same death-rate but a lower birth-rate than that of Sweden as a 
whole. The average annual birth-rate for the whole country was 32:4 per 
1000 inhabitants; the death-rate was 21-2, so that the excess was no less 
than 11-2, more than 1% a year. 

The principal reason for this was of course that a long period of war had 
come to an end. But this explanation is incomplete—for the remarkable 
thing is that the situation was so exceptional that it did not recur during 
the rest of the century. The highest figures for deaths before 1736 were lower 
than the lowest ones during the rest of the century. Now, if there had been 
a renewal of wars in the course of the century, this would not have been 
remarkable. But that was not the case; peace remained the normal con- 
dition. Consequently, the situation was that conditions were much more 
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favourable just after the end of the war-period than they became during 
the rest of the period of peace. It is difficult to account for this without 
supposing that the wars acted as a sort of purge, weeding out the old and 
the weak. This explanation is borne out by many other particulars, as we 
shall see. 

By 1736 a considerable change came over the scene. The death-rate rose 
sharply into one peak after another, the highest being reached in 1743. The 
latter is easily explained, for at that time Sweden was at war with Russia; 
and though the casualties of the war were not exceptionally great, a serious 
epidemic followed in its wake, and spread to the civilian population. The 
remarkable feature with regard to the years after 1735 is not the high 
mortality of the years of war but the fact that the rise of the death-rate had 
already begun in 1736, though the war did not start before 1741. That 
other factors than war were at work is undoubted, for we have figures for 
Denmark and Norway since 1735, and we are able to see that in Norway, 
which remained outside the war, the death-rate in 1742 reached the almost 
incredible height of 69-3 per 1000 inhabitants, as compared with the 
Swedish top-figure for 1743 of 43-7. Our information with regard to crops 
is not quite satisfactory for these years, but that a harvest-failure contri- 
buted may be taken for granted. Of greater interest is the question, 
whether the change did not represent a reaction to the low death-rates of 
the previous fifteen years, in the sense that it had created an ‘over-popula- 
tion’, that—in other words—‘Nature audited her accounts with a red 
pencil’. 

Everything, in my view, points to the last-named conclusion. The details 
also show a remarkable effect in the direction of a speedy recovery—as I 
read the figures, the result of a new purge. As will be seen, the excess of | 
deaths in 1743 was no less than 13-6 per 1000, being followed only two years 
later by an excess of berths of exactly the same magnitude. 

From 1748 onwards we have continuous ‘opinions’ on crop results; the 
curve for them has been placed both at the top and the bottom of the dia- 
gram. By 1749 the regular and official population statistics begin. I shall 
refrain, however, from going into the two following decades, as they show 
little more than the interrelation between crops and demographic condi- 
tions, especially deaths. 

With the beginning of the 1770’s came the worst disaster recorded in the 
whole diagram, as a consequence of two very bad harvests in 1771-2. 
As can be seen from the diagram, the Swedish death-rate in 1773 rose, as 
it never did before or after, to 52-45 per 1000, i.e. 54 % of the total popula- 
tion died in one year. The birth-rate almost invariably remained much 
more stable than the death-rate; but this time it had a heavy fall; and so 
had the marriage-rate the year before. This is an extreme instance of 
conditions characteristic of the old régime. The continuation is no less so. 
The death-rate fell from 52°45 per 1000 inhabitants in 1 773 to 22°36 in the 
Sollowing year; the weak appear to have been weeded out once more, though 
this time not through war. The death-rate continued low, the consequence > 
being an almost exceptionally high rate of increase of population, as is also 
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shown in the diagram, good harvests contributing. Inversely, a new series 
of bad harvests at the beginning of the 1780's caused a new rise in the 
death-rate. 

The next case of an excess of deaths over births occurred in 1788-9, like 
that of the 1740's, as a consequence of a war with Russia; but the return 
to a low death-rate and a high increase of population was almost immediate 
in this case also. Bad harvests just before the turn of the century worked 
in the same way; and so, even more markedly, did a third war with Russia 
in 1808-9. Later developments may be left aside. 

Much more can be learned by following the diagram year by year; but 
as there is a good deal more to be said, I must leave that to my readers. 
Therefore, I shall now discuss briefly the more general conclusions which 
might be drawn. 


Ill 


The fluctuating factor first and foremost was the death-rate. That it was 
strongly influenced by the harvests was the general opinion of the time, and 
broadly speaking this was true. The ‘opinions’ on harvest results were not 
very precise, and it is therefore impossible to study the connexion narrowly. 
But among sixty-six fluctuations in the death-rate, thirty-seven moved 
in the opposite direction of harvest estimates for the previous year, 
i.e. In a way which speaks for a connexion between the two; thirteen 
moved in the same direction, and in the other cases harvest estimates 
remained unchanged. Even so, a broad agreement emerges, and it 
is probable that better knowledge of harvest results would strengthen the 
parallel. 

Some of the strongest cases of fluctuations in the death-rate were, how- 
ever, connected with a different factor—war. Out of the five periods 
showing excesses of deaths over births, three, 1740—3, 1789-90 and 1809-10, 
occurred in times of war; and these were all the wars taking place during 
the period under consideration. On the other hand, the heaviest loss of all, 
that of 1772~3, was entirely due to a failure of crops; and such was the case 
with that of 1800 also, the mildest one. The remarkable circumstance, 
however, was that other causes also must have been at work in connexion 
with the influence of wars. I have already pointed out the rise in the death- 
rate immediately after 1735, the war coming only in 1741, and the even 
stronger rise in the Norwegian death-rate at the same time, though un- 
influenced by war conditions. To some extent the two remaining cases of 
war influence in Sweden showed the same parallel for Norway, though 
outside that influence; for in 1789 births and deaths in Norway balanced 
one another, and in 1809-10 there was an excess of deaths in that country 
also. It appears that there had been a connexion between ‘hunger, war, 
and pestilence’; and not always starting from war either, Losses through 
war almost certainly were caused in the first place by epidemics and diseases, 
following from war conditions and being spread among the general popula- 
tion through the returning soldiers, not by people killed in action, which 


did not count for much. 
Ss 
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The number of years showing an excess of deaths was eleven, from a total| 
of ninety-five; and among the eleven only five were years of peace. The: 
normal tendency therefore was an excess of births; and the consequence: 
was an increase of population, which to all appearances went far beyond| 
anything that had occurred before in the history of the country. Between 
1720 and 1815 the total population grew by 70%, corresponding to 5°7 per! 
1000 annually at compound interest, or’a doubling in 122 to 123 years., 
As compared with the nineteenth century this was not much, as the period | 
of doubling then became 88 to 89 years for Sweden. But according to earlier: 
standards it certainly was a great deal; and as there was hardly a thoughtt 
of an industrial revolution in Sweden during that period, it must have: 
meant that important changes had already come over European productivity; 
in the pre-revolutionary period. 

Progress in production was taken out, first and foremost, in the form of: 
an increase of population, and not in raising the standard of living. Rather: 
extensive investigations have been made in the purely material well-being ; 
of the common people. It appears that some improvement had been made: 
in comparison to the previous century, which had been dominated by almostt 
incessant wars, but that it did not count for much, and that there was ai 
falling-off from the standards of the peaceful sixteenth century. When) 
every serious deficiency in the harvest was followed by a rise in the death-- 
rate, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the lowest strata in years; 
of bad crops came very close to the starvation line. It is true that so far’ 
we know nothing about differential death-rates, or differential demo- 
graphic factors generally, a gap in our knowledge which I hope to be 
able to fill later on; but provisionally it may be considered that the fluctua- 
tions in the death-rates were due principally to the conditions of the poorest 
groups. 

This character of pre-revolutionary society comes to light in many ways. 
One is infant mortality, which is very instructive from several points of view. 
It must be borne in mind that we are now concerned with it in a country 
noticeable for its absence of ‘capitalism’ and factory conditions; the only; 
industry of any importance, represented by the ironworks, was spread | 
over the countryside. The situation was this. According to quinquennial | 
averages it never happened between 1750 and 1775 that less than one-fifth: 
of the children born died before having reached the end of their first year’ 
of life; during one of these five-year periods the figure reached 22 % of the} 
births. This means an infant mortality at least eight times as great as the: 
present. 

As an illustration of the dependence upon the results of crops the remark- . 
able feature is that, out of sixty-four fluctuations in infant mortality from | 
one year to the next, fifty-five were parallel to those in general mortality, , 
only nine going in an opposite direction, and these often not very pro-: 
nounced. Even more characteristic are conditions in some of the most: 
extreme cases. During the worst year of all, 1773, both general mortality ' 
and infant mortality reached their highest pitch, and the signal improve- 
ment in the following year which followed in the one had its counterpart : 


es 
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in the other; while the general death-rate sank from 52:5 to 22:4 per 1000 
inhabitants, the fall in the infant rate was from 28-6 % to 16-7 % of the births. 
The fluctuations in the general death-rate cannot have been caused 
principally by changes in the infant rate—particularly since the fluctua- 
tions of the former were, in most cases, relatively more pronounced than 
those of the latter. They must therefore have had a cause in common, which 
can hardly have been any other than general conditions of food supply. 

How this worked out in the case of the infants Iam unable to say. It may 
be that the starvation of the mother reacted on the child, or that the 
mothers had to work harder than usual and therefore neglected their 
children more than was customary, or that there was a lack of cows’ milk, 
because the cattle died or had to be sold. The only fact which seems 
moderately certain is that it was due to an influence from food supply. 

Another instance of the same type refers to epidemics. I have already 
said that the Swedish materials are probably unique in containing figures 
for causes of death. It should be added, however, that they cannot be 
expected to fulfil high standards of medical exactitude, as, like the rest, 
they were given by the clergy, and hardly ever with the aid of medical men. 
It is only with regard to simple cases that they can be of greater use, but 
there they are very illuminating. This is particularly true with regard to 
diseases like smallpox and typhoid. Properly speaking they were endemic, 
not epidemic, for they were very seldom absent. During the period between 
1751 and 1790 there died, according to five-year averages, no less than 
10,000 people annually of these two diseases; and during the most 
disastrous period, 1771-5, the number reached nearly 15,000. The mortality 
from these diseases to-day is almost negligible. Smallpox has practically 
disappeared, and deaths from typhoid in Sweden are no more than ten or 
twenty a year. Total deaths from smallpox and typhoid showed a slight 
decrease in the 1790’s, due to the introduction of vaccination; but no clear 
fall in the general death-rate took place before the 1820's. 

This already points to the fact that food supply was the deciding factor 
in influencing the rate of mortality, counting for more than medical causes. 
The progress of medicine was of course able to influence deaths from a 
particular disease, such as smallpox; but total population was to a great 
extent limited by the amount of available food, so that given a certain 
birth-rate, the general death-rate could hardly be improved without a rise 
in the resources of the country. The Danish statistician Adolph Jensen has 
pointed out a feature with regard to deaths from contagious diseases which 
seems to corroborate this conclusion, i.e. he points out that deaths from these 
ever-present diseases rose and fell inversely with the crops. This seems to 
prove that, when the poor had been weakened by an unusual scarcity of 
food, they fell an easier prey to contagious diseases. 

On the other hand the statistics of the causes of death also throw a light 
upon pre-revolutionary society in a direction which makes it compare very 
favourably with what came after. This is brought out in a paper by Sund- 
barg on deaths through tuberculosis. The contrast to the results just shown 
is striking. Deaths from this cause were no more than 2-24 per 1000 
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inhabitants; in this case figures began to rise after 1810 and—as far as we 
have available data—did not fall again before the twentieth century, when 
they had come back to the position of a century and a half before. In view 
of the almost complete absence of social hygiene in a pre-revolutionary 
society, this is truly remarkable. The explanation no doubt is that life over 
a sparsely populated countryside acted as a barrier against sickness of this 
kind, so that its spread in the nineteenth century was due to congestion of 
the population in the towns. 

That such was the case is clearly shown in the case of the only Swedish 
town of any importance in the eighteenth century, i.e. Stockholm. Though 
far inferior in magnitude to the great continental capitals, it exceeded them 
in unhealthiness, which is saying a great deal; and this comes out with 
particular clearness in the field of tuberculosis. As against figures of 2-2$ 
for the country as a whole, those for Stockholm were 7—8?, between three 
and four times as high. For 1941-5 the figure for Stockholm was no more 
than ?, almost on a par with that of the country as a whole. 

There can be no doubt that changes in the crops from year to year gave 
their rhythm to the life of the common people. It is usual to look upon the 
new régime which was an outcome of the Industrial Revolution as stamped 
by unrest and insecurity. It would be more to the point to say this of pre- 
revolutionary society, for the lives of pre-revolutionary people were in- 
secure and irregular; they fell helpless victims to the inexplicable and 
unpredictable freaks of Nature. Both these statements, however, are in- 
complete, and it is necessary to distinguish. Our diagram gives a visual 
expression of what did in fact take place. 

What is correct in the common view is that permanent changes were, 
comparatively speaking, slow and inconsiderable before the nineteenth 
century. Our diagram shows how the trend in the birth-rate remained 
constant until the 1860’s; how the same was the case with the marriage-rate 
until the 1830’s; and how a stable fall in the death-rate did not take place 
before the 1820's. As a consequence of these positive and negative factors, 
there was a steady increase of population, but it did not change its character. 

What cannot be stressed too strongly, however, is that this old, ‘static’ 
order was accompanied by a frequency and a depth of fluctuations with which 
the following century had nothing to compare with. We need only look at 
the diagram to notice how every curve, for crops as well as for marriages, 
births and deaths, was flattened out from the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Basic changes from that period onwards went together with far 
smaller dislocations than had taken place at times when ‘ nothing happened’ 
and when the general order of things remained static. This may appear para- 
doxical, but it is true all the same. The nineteenth century is one of the most 
maligned characters in history. 


IV 


It goes without saying that both birth-rates and death-rates before the 
Industrial Revolution were much higher than they became in the following | 
century. Leaving aside single, exceptionally bad years, the birth-rate was 
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a little above 30 per 1000 inhabitants, remaining, however, mostly below 
35- Only the years 1750-6 were exceptions to this, showing figures ap- 
proaching 37, probably owing to the very high excess of births in the 
beginning of the 1720’s. Normal birth-rates mostly were twice what they 
became in the 1930’s. Even more pronounced was the difference in the 
death-rate. Except during the first, unusually favourable, period before 
1735, the rate was 25-29 per 1000 inhabitants, as against 11-12 during the 
1920’s and 1930’s, and ro} in 1941-5; it is true that age-distribution was 
also very different. 

This demographic character of the old régime of course led to a very 
limited length of life. Average length of life at birth (for both sexes together) 
during the half-century 1751-1800 was 35°3 years, as against 65:4 in 1936- 
40; and expectation of life during the half-century 1751-1800 was almost 
exactly the same, i.e. 35-2, as against 72-7 for 1936-40. Length of life had 
consequently doubled in the meantime—certainly one of the most remark- 
able facts in history. There certainly were people of great age in earlier 
times, perhaps as great as now, the difference being that their number was 
negligible when compared with what it has now become. 

Difference in age-distribution was striking. The group below fifteen in 
1750 was almost exactly one-third, 33-2% of total population, whereas in 
1945 it was only 21:8%; ages between fifteen and sixty-five were 60-6 and 
68-4, respectively; and those above sixty-five had risen from 6-2 to 9:8.%5 
i.e. had increased by more than half. If the very high ages are seen 
separately, the difference becomes even greater; thus, only 0-8% of the total 
population was above eighty in 1750, as against exactly the double figure, 
1-6, in 1945. The smallness of the productive ages contributed to the low 
standard of production. Besides, there can be little doubt that efficiency 
declined at a much earlier stage in life than it does now, owing to unhealthy 
conditions of life and lack of medical aid; in 1815 in all the 2500 rural 
parishes of Sweden there were only forty-two doctors and fifty barbers 
altogether. 

Shortness of life made itself felt in many directions. For example, 
according to Adolph Jensen, only 44:7 % of married couples reached 
their silver wedding in Denmark in 1751-1800, as against 77-9 in 1921-5; 
as to golden weddings they hardly existed in earlier times, only 1-1 % of the 
marriages reaching them, while in 1921-5 the percentage was 18-7. 


V 


It would of course be particularly desirable to know how far these 
Swedish or general Scandinavian conditions represented a normal state of 
things at the time, or were something particular to the north of Europe. 
The lack of data for other countries makes it difficult to reach a conclusion 
in this respect; but Jensen has pointed to a comparison which can throw 
at least some light upon the question. He assumes, and everyone will agree 
with him, that birth- and death-rates cannot have been higher towards the 
end of the nineteenth century than they were a century before; there can 
be little doubt that they were lower. 
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If that is agreed, a comparison between eighteenth-century conditions in 
Scandinavia and those in existence in other countries a hundred years later 
becomes illuminating. The result is as follows. While the Swedish birth-rate 
for 1751-1800 was 33°6 per 1000 inhabitants, in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century it was 36~39 in Germany, 39-41 in Austria-Hungary, 32-36 
in the Netherlands and 35-38 in Italy; figures for Great Britain were at 
any rate not lower than the earlier Swedish ones, while France and Switzer- 
land were the only countries where lower birth-rates prevailed towards the 
end of the nineteenth century. As to Swedish death-rates, they were 27-4 
as an average for 1751-1800; this corresponded to the German figures as 
late as the 1870’s and fell below those of the south of Europe as late as 
around 1900; and still higher were those of eastern Europe. The conclusion 
is that pre-revolutionary Swedish or Scandinavian conditions were less, to 
all appearances considerably less, pronounced than those of most countries 
at that time, so that the situation now described held good a potior: for 
continental Europe. 

It is possible to make a more detailed comparison between the Scandi- 
navian countries themselves. Malthus did this in the second and following 
editions of his famous Essay, and it may be advisable to start from that, as 
it is illuminating from several points of view. 

As is well known, Malthus, after having brought out in 1798 the first 
edition of his famous work, journeyed to different countries in order to 
collect material for a fuller treatment of the subject. In the course of these 
travels he visited both Norway and Sweden and published the results of his 
observations in the first two chapters of the second book of the Essay in its 
second edition. 

Norway, in Malthus’s view, came nearest to the ideal among the four 
countries—the others were Switzerland, England and Scotland—which he 
placed first. Malthus contrasted Swedish with Norwegian conditions. He 
considered that the ‘positive’ checks to population, i.e. so strong an in- 
crease that the result was a rise in deaths, were more important in Sweden 
than in Norway, and that the rate of mortality was higher. This was true, 
though the death-rate Malthus gave for Norway was lower than the 
average at the time. Following the leading spirit of early Swedish popula- 
tion statistics, the able statistician and astronomer P. W. Wargentin, 
Malthus pointed out how the rates for marriages, births and deaths varied 
with the crops. Considerable food imports in bad years he considered out 
of the question, as the Swedish peasants were unable to buy food, the 
consequence being that they would have to put up with the scarcity created 
by every harvest deficiency. His conclusion with regard to Sweden, there- 
fore, was that the increase in population always more than corresponded to 
every rise in the food supply. Increase in population, in his view, might 
even be smaller than would have resulted from a lower birth-rate, because 
it would not then, as it was in his time, have been ‘repressed by periodical 
returns of severe want, and the diseases arising from it’. 

My previous discussion shows that there was a great deal of justice in 
Malthus’s critical attitude. Still, he understood too little of the particular 
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situation in each of the Scandinavian countries to be able to give an 
altogether satisfactory description. His principal mistake came from an 
Ignorance—very natural in itself—of the fact that his figures for ‘Sweden’ 
included Finland, which at that time was part of the Swedish State, though 
the differences between the two were enormous from a demographic point 
of view. His incomplete knowledge of Norwegian conditions also made him 
exaggerate greatly the difference between that country and Sweden, 
though the actual difference was in the direction pointed out by him; as 
a matter of fact, Sweden and Norway came nearest to one another among 
the four Scandinavian countries, and probably were more nearly of the 
Same type than most countries at the time. The following figures for 
each of the four countries during the half-century 1751-1800 gives 
the situation in a nutshell: 


Marriage-rate Birth-rate Death-rate Excess-rate 
Denmark — 31-0 28-2 2°8 
Norway — 32°4 25:0 7:4 
Sweden 85 33°6 27°4 6-2 
Finland 8-6 41°3 28-1 Gow 


As will be seen from this, Denmark and Finland were at the opposite 
extremes, with Norway and Sweden in the middle, showing only com- 
paratively slight differences between themselves. Death-rates were the 
same in Denmark and Finland, while the Finnish birth-rate was no less 
than 10-3 per 1000 inhabitants higher than the Danish, so that Finland 
had an enormous excess of births, while that of Denmark was very small 
indeed. Norway, with its lower birth-rate and still lower death-rate than 
Sweden, could boast of a higher excess rate. But with the exception of 
Finland, the demographic factors were broadly the same, so that it appears 
probable that what has been shown for Sweden, and what cannot be 
studied nearly as closely for other countries, represented fairly normal 
conditions of the time, or was at any rate not more unfavourable than the 
situation in most continental countries. 

It is possible that the different situation in Finland was characteristic of 
conditions in eastern Europe; at any rate it was due to the unused resources 
of the country, especially uncultivated land, combined with the fact that 
the country had suffered far more than Sweden proper from the wars of 
Charles XII, so that there was room for a vast expansion. 

It follows from what has been said that the Scandinavian countries 
probably had lower death-rates than most continental countries and that 
the differences between them showed a decreasing scale in the death-rate in 
the order Denmark—Sweden—Norway, while Finland had the lowest figure 
of all, when compared with the enormous birth-rate. 

It is an interesting question how this should be explained. A hint may 
be found if a comparison is made with the character of urbanization in the 
different countries. That the growth of cities had gone much farther on the 
continent than in Scandinavia there can be no doubt, though reliable 
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figures are hard to find. As to the Scandinavian countries themselves, 
the situation is clear. Denmark had the highest figure for urban popula- 
tion, 19-21% of the total; next came Sweden with 9-4-9°8%, closely 
followed by Norway, for which the figures were 8-8-8-9%; and finally 
came Finland, where urban population was no more than 53%. The 
parallel to the death-rate level is striking. 

Nor was this relationship unknown to the writers of the period. Malthus, 
in his chapter on central Europe, was so impressed by it that he quoted 
an estimate of the fluctuations in mortality to be expected from the 
different percentages of urbanization. Considerably earlier, J. P. Stissmilch, | 
in his well-known Gottliche Ordnung in den Verdnderungen des menschlichen | 
Geschlechts (1741), went so far as to assert that ‘the secret damage done 
to the state through towns must almost be considered equivalent to a‘ 
pestilence’. 

If this view is correct, the differences were due to the unhealthiness of | 
the towns. It would follow that there were no important differences in| 
death-rates between the countryside in different countries, and that the: 
crudeness of the death-rates is apt to conceal the real situation in this 
respect. 

It would certainly be a mistake to be dogmatic on this point, for the basis | 
of our conclusions is rather narrow. But of the fact that the unhealthiness 
of the towns was enormous there cannot be the slightest doubt. Swedish 
materials contain overwhelming evidence of this. 


VI 


I have already hinted at the situation in Stockholm, but a few data 
should be given. Though the Stockholm birth-rate throughout was higher 
than that of the country as a whole, it was not until the 1860’s that the 
capital of Sweden got rid of an excess of deaths, so that the place would 
have become void of people but for a constant influx from the country. 
Between the 1730’s and the beginning of the nineteenth century, decennial 
averages of deaths were only once below 45 per 1000 inhabitants ; the 
average for the thirty years 1721-50 was 48-4 and for the half-century 
1751-1800 it was 47°13 as has been said already, this was even in excess of | 
what was believed to be the case with foreign, much larger capitals, where 
it was assumed to be around 40. In 1941-5 the Stockholm death-rate had 
fallen to 10, barely one-sixth of what it had been in 1741-5. 

The most surprising part of the situation is that the unhealthiness of 
towns was not confined to the larger ones. Most of the so-called towns, on 
the continent as well as in Sweden, were quite small communities, from 
many points of view no more than glorified hamlets or villages. Even well- 
informed observers, such as Wargentin, therefore thought that the smaller 
towns did not differ materially from the countryside in demographical 
character. But when figures become available just after the turn of the 
century, they tell a much more interesting tale, as will be seen from the | 
following table: 
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Annual movement of population in 1802—1 5, Per 1000 inhabitants 


Birth-rate Death-rate Excess-rate 


Stockholm 34:6 41°2 —6-6 
The rest of Swedish towns Brey 30:2 +09 
The Swedish countryside 33-0 24°8 +8:-2 

Total, Sweden 33°0 2547 +73 


In the period of 1816-40 the differences were even more striking, excess 
rates being —12-2, +0-0, and+11-1 for the three groups respectively. 
The middle position of the smaller towns comes out with particular clear- 
ness in this case, with an even balance between births and deaths, as against 
a heavy, at times an enormous, excess of deaths in Stockholm and a very 
considerable excess of births in the countryside. 

In order to understand what this meant, it is necessary to know the 
character of these towns. Stockholm in 1800 had a population of 75,500; 
the next in magnitude, Gothenburg, counted 12,800 inhabitants, and, 
among the eighty-six communities represented, no less than forty had a 
smaller population than 1000. Even among the smallest of these tiny places 
there were some which emulated or even exceeded the capital in un- 
healthiness. Thus, in 1802—15, no less than five towns had a higher death- 
rate than Stockholm; and in 1816-40 one of the very smallest, with only 
448 inhabitants, had the same death-rate as Stockholm. There can hardly 
be any doubt after this, that even the smallest agglomerations represented 
problems which pre-revolutionary society was unable to cope with, 

This appears to me to be an important feature in the situation. Elements 
belonging to a type differing from an agricultural community—those 
which were to dominate later developments—proved impossible to master 
before the great change, even when they appeared on a scale which was 
almost negligible in comparison to what it was to be later. This must be 
borne in mind, e.g. when considering the famous, or infamous, cases of 
unbearable conditions in the growing towns of the Industrial Revolution. 
What occurred then was not the rise of unheard-of abuses but, on the 
contrary, abuses which had been going on for a long time, probably for 
centuries, but which grew to unheard-of dimensions under the influence of 
the new forces which were to change the face of modern society. There is 
nothing new in this statement; it agrees with what Sir John Clapham has 
brought out in his great book and seems to be in agreement with the opinion 
of Professor Ashton also. There is nothing new in it; but it is the truth. 
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LAND AND POPULATION IN IRELAND, 
1780-1845' 


By K. H. CONNELL 


explain the growth of population in a period before appropriate and 

reliable census material is available is to measure the rate of increase. 
In Ireland the first of the decennial censuses was taken in 1821; because of 
the inexperience of the enumerators and the reluctance of the people to 
allow themselves to be counted, it is possible that its figures for the total 
population fall somewhat short of the truth. Ten years later, when some of 
the enumerators were paid by results, the error may be in over-statement. 
None the less there can be little doubt that the first three censuses give a 
tolerably accurate picture of the growth of population. Our difficulties 
begin when we try to find figures for the previous seventy years in which 
we can have as much confidence. That we must be sceptical of the con- 
temporary estimates is shown by a glance at those tabulated below; we can 
scarcely credit a rate of increase of over 50 % between 1781 and 1791, nor, 
indeed, one of about 70 % in the thirty years before the first census. 


[es initial, and often insurmountable, problem in any attempt to 


The Population of Ireland, 1725-1841* 


Traditional estimates based 


on returns of hearth-money Revised 

collectors estimates 
1725 253175374 3,042,000 
1754 2,372,634 3191,000 
1767 2,544,276 3,480,000 
1777 2,690,556 32740,000 
1781 2,500,000—2,750,000 4,048,000 
1791 3,850,000—4,206,612 4,753,000 
Census figures: 
1821 6,802,000 
1831 7,767,000 
1841 8,175,000 


* The sources of the traditional estimates, and an explanation of the processes of their ° 
revision, will be found in my article ‘The Population of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century’, Economic History Review (1946), Xv1, 111-24. 


These eighteenth-century estimates were mostly based on the returns of ' 
the hearth-money collectors of the number of houses in the country together 


1 The substance of this paper, and the phraseology of some paragra: 
taken from a forthcoming book, The Poannen of as 1750-1 ae am ey 
basis for many conclusions which are inadequately argued in this paper will be 
found in the book. In general I have here omitted documentation except for 
direct quotation. This article is based on a paper read at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Economic History Society on 27 May 1940. 
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with other estimates of the average number of residents in a house. When 
we consider the obstacles which beset the collectors and the temptations to 
which they were subject, we can readily understand why many houses were 
omitted from their records. They were working, often in wild country, 
amongst a people who were anxious to escape their attention. Their 
acquisitiveness as well as their laziness added to the deficiency of their 
returns: when they pocketed the tax themselves they did not record the 
houses that paid it. The traditional estimates, then, have to be revised, and 
there is no doubt that the revision must be upward. The figures in the 
second column of the table have been derived from the hearth-money 
returns, modified by internal evidence of error, by other contemporary 
material and by data drawn from the early censuses. That the revised 
figures have any precise accuracy is, of course, out of the question. None- 
theless we can be fairly confident that the doubling of the population which 
they show in the sixty years before the Famine reflects at least as great a 
rate of natural increase. The four million Irish in 1781 were the progenitors 
not only of the eight million of 1841 but of another million and three- 
quarters who had travelled to Britain or North America. 

Our problem now is to account for the extraordinarily rapid rate of 
natural increase which seems to have begun by the 1780’s. Unfortunately 
there are no statistics before the 1830’s which give us any help in deter- 
mining the relative contributions of falling mortality and of rising fertility. 
We are dependent up to then, and not altogether satisfactorily, upon the 


-literary sources for evidence of developments which may have caused 


people to live longer or which may have encouraged higher fertility. 
Logically there are several forms which an increase in fertility might have 
taken, but which we may dismiss summarily as of little influence, or of an 
influence which we are unable to estimate, but which was probably slight. 
Few contemporaries touched on the problem of fecundity, on, that is, the 
question whether there were more births because there was less sterility. 
When the matter was discussed it was usually in the terms of Townsend’s 
reference to Co. Cork. ‘Children’, he said, ‘abundantly follow [marriage], 
for barrenness is almost unknown among the lower classes.’! But there is 
no evidence, nor is it probable, that a low level of sterility was a recent 
development. Similarly, it is unlikely that there was a higher rate of illegi- 
timacy after the 1770’s. Many witnesses, some of them severely critical of 
the habits of the Irish, pointed to the small number of illegitimate births 
in the Irish countryside. Perhaps the most impressive testimony came from 
Colonel Colby, who in the 1830’s was directing the Ordnance Survey. He 
said that he was employing in Ireland some eight hundred Englishmen, 
chiefly soldiers, ‘who had almost all married there in consequence of the 
chastity of the Irish women’.? Several factors helped to keep low the level 
of illegitimacy: the influence of the priests, in the confessional and elsewhere, 


o le RRA nd, Statistical Survey of the County of Cork (Dublin, 1810), p. 89. _ 
2 Olsen a Frederick Page (author of Ireland and its Economy, 1830) in 


~ evidence before the Select Committee on the State of the Poor in Ireland, B.P.P. 


(1830), vu, 829. 
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tended to reduce the number of illegitimate conceptions and to help to 
transform those which did take place into legitimate births; the unkind 
critic said that the number of Anglo-Irish waifs in the English ports was a 
measure of the moral restraint of the young Irish migrants while they were 
at home. But what seems of greatest influence was the tendency of early 
and general marriage to lessen the inclination towards extra-marital 
relationships. 

Any increase in fertility, we may deduce, must have been in marital 
fertility. Here again we can dismiss, as of little or no consequence, two | 
possible causes of rising marital fertility. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries only a trivial proportion of the population seems to have remained 
unmarried. The teaching of the Church was to encourage marriage; the : 
economic and social structure of the countryside gave little inducement to 
remain single. Arthur Young, during his tour of Ireland in the 1770's, 
was struck with how much more general marriage was in Ireland than in 
England; he hardly ever met an unmarried farmer or cottar and nearly 
all domestic servants were married.’ It is unlikely, then, that a greater in- | 
cidence of marriage could have led to higher fertility—except, of course, 
that the increase of population earlier in the century may have meant that 
in the 1780’s, and afterwards, there was an abnormally large number of’ 
women in the age-groups in which marriage usually took place. 

In the second place, it is almost certain that fertility did not rise because : 
there was less deliberate restriction of births. No evidence has come to light : 
that the Irish, in the period under review, or earlier, made any attempt at : 
all to limit fertility. This absence of evidence is some sort of proof that the: 
practice did not exist. There were so many critics, eager to berate the Irish 
for their failings, that the lack of condemnation for what contemporary ' 
opinion regarded as sinful seems to exculpate them from having practised | 
it. Nor can we believe that the eighteenth-century Irish would have: 
welcomed small families, even were the knowledge of how to achieve them | 
and the means of doing so at their disposal. Children were not felt to be: 
impediments in a struggle to clamber up the social scale; not only was; 
social ambition little developed, but a large family was regarded less as a. 
drain upon resources than as the promise of comfort and material well-- 
being in middle and old age. We cannot believe, moreover, that fathers and | 
mothers had any idea that by limiting the number of their children each: 
might be given a better chance in the world; certainly the economic and. 
social life in which they played a part was not likely to generate such an. 
idea, nor to give it wide currency. 

! We seem now to be driven logically to the conclusion that if fertility ’ 
increased, the only possible mechanism was earlier marriage—that women 
were spending a larger proportion of their child-bearing years in the state: 
of marriage, and that therefore, in the absence of contraception, they had| 
more children. This question of the age at marriage is at the heart of Irish: 
population history before the Famine as well as in the twentieth century ’ 
(when Ireland, unlike her neighbours, is achieving smaller families by’ 
* A. Young, A Tour in Ireland... (2nd ed. 1780), 1, 198. 
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Malthusian, rather than by neo-Malthusian, methods). There is no doubt 
at all that in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the Irish 
married while unusually young. In Co. Kildare, in the early years of the 
new century, ‘an unmarried man at twenty-five, or a woman at twenty, is 
rarely to be met with in the country parts’.' In Sligo, a few years later, 
women were said to marry between the ages of fifteen and twenty.2 In the 
Dingle district of Kerry, where the people appear to have married at an 
unusually early age, ‘fourteen and thirteen, are common ages for the 
marriage of girls; fifteen is not considered at all an early age for marriage; 
and there are even instances of their having been contracted at so early an 
age as twelve’.3 

Any movement towards earlier marriage must clearly have been the 
result of two sets of causes, one which made people want to marry while 
very young and a second which allowed them to do so. Before we can 
fruitfully discuss the first we must know something about the institution of 
marriage in the contemporary countryside. To-day, in much of Ireland, 
marriage is often ‘arranged’ by the fathers of the bridegroom and bride. 
Such an institution has a long pedigree; there are references to its salient 
features in the seventeenth century as well as during the decades before 
the Famine. Do we, then, in seeking the causes of youthful marriage have 
to look for influences to which middle-aged or senile patriarchs were 
sensitive, rather than influences which moved their children? It seems that 
we do not. Observers in our period who refer to features of the ‘match? 
usually do so to criticize the disrespect in which the people held so prudent 
an institution. They lament the usurpation of the father’s authority by his 
children. There did not exist, moreover, an environment favourable to 
the arranged wedding. It is an institution adapted to a community whose 
numbers expand slowly, if at all. Typically, as in Ireland to-day, it allows 
only one boy and one girl to succeed their father and mother; the boy takes 
over his father’s land, the girl can marry the heir to a neighbouring farm. 
The son is prepared to delay his marriage and to accept his father’s choice 
of a bride in return for securing the property which alone will allow him 
to settle in his own district. The arranged wedding, then, presupposes 
either small families, or the dispersal of brothers and sisters. But before the 
Famine (at least until the 1830’s) large families and restricted opportunities 
for emigration meant that more children than two had to be provided for 
near home. Fathers, doubtless, were aware of this, and they certainly were 
prepared to divide their land among their children, not when they them- 
selves were old, but when their children wished to marry. And even if a 
father were stubborn, or if his land would not bear further subdivision, his 
children’s marriage had not necessarily to be postponed. Often a neigh- 
bour would be more obliging, but, if not, there was the almost limitless 


1 T. J. Rawson, Statistical Survey of the County of Kildare (Dublin, 1807), 


N23. 
;. 2 Ww. S. Mason, Statistical Account or Parochial Survey of Ireland (Dublin, 1816), 
Il, 360. 

“PH.D. Inglis, Lreland in 1834 (1835), 1, 247. 
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mountain and bog on which the tiny holding conventionally necessary for 
marriage might be enclosed. 

In the century before the Famine, we may conclude, the timing of 
marriage was, in most cases, determined by the free choice of the persons 
married. Why did they choose to marry while unusually young? F unda- 
mentally, perhaps, the explanation is to be found in biology, not in 
economic history. Even if this be so there remains an essential field for our 
inquiry in the reasons why economic and social restraints to marriage, such 
as those operative in most other societies, were so little felt in Ireland. 
Several factors combine to solve this problem. An incidental point, often 
stressed in contemporary comment (though it is possibly of greater interest 
than influence), was that the priests, hard-pressed for money and aware 
that their church esteemed fruitful marriage, encouraged people to marry 
because of the fees and gifts which they received at weddings and chris- 
tenings and which made up so large a proportion of their income. Croly, 
himself a Catholic priest, lamented that by the 1830's the priests, who 
formerly had been content with a standard of living little different from 
that of the peasantry, had come to ape the country squire, to keep sporting 
dogs, to sit at public dinners with peers of the land and members of parlia- 
ment. The new standard of living required an enlarged income which, it 
was argued, could most readily be found in wedding-dues.1 Secondly, the : 
value of children was said to create a climate favourable to youthful 
marriage. The peasants’ ‘happiness and ease’, according to Young, ‘were | 
generally relative to the number of their children’.? The recklessness of ' 
the peasants, in the third place, their willingness to marry however bleak : 
the future, tended in the same direction. But undoubtedly of greatest : 
importance were the wretchedness and hopelessness of living standards. 
Innumerable writers would have agreed with Dr Doyle, the Roman. 
Catholic Bishop of Kildare: ‘poverty and population’, he said, ‘act: 
reciprocally upon each other, like cause and effect; remove the one, or’ 
lessen it, and you will thereby check the other’. A Catholic curate from | 
Mayo told a Royal Commission that ‘small holders are induced to marry: 
by feeling that their condition cannot be made worse, or, rather, they know ' 
they can lose nothing, and they promise themselves some pleasure in the : 
society of a wife’.t Many of his fellow-witnesses pointed to the fact that 
people who were rather better off than their neighbours were slower to) 
marry; the comfortable farmer’s son, it was said, always waited until he: 
could get a wife with a ‘fortune’. 

Not only were living conditions bad, but they were generally without: 
hope of improvement; there was the virtual certainty that however in-- 
dustrious and frugal a man might be he would be unable appreciably to) 
better his lot. The journeyman had the inducement to defer marriage until | 


* D. O. Croly, Essay. . .on ecclesiastical Finance (Cork, 1834), pp. 28-33. 

SnAg Young, op. cit. m, 198. 

° J. K. L. (ie. James, Kildare and Leighton), Letters on the State of Ireland’ 
(Dublin, 1825), p. 112. | 


* Poor Law Inquiry (Ireland), App. F, B.P.P. (1836), xxxm, 43. 
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he could set up on his own account; the wage-earner until he was drawing 
his maximum income or until he had been able to accumulate some savings. 
But there was no prospect that the Irishman at thirty would be better off 
than he was at eighteen. Why, then, should he delay his marriage? 

We cannot here describe diving conditions, but that they were wretched 
and hopeless is incontrovertible. On the eve of the Famine the Devon 
Commission thought that the sufferings of the labouring classes were 
“greater. ..than the people of any other country in Europe have to sustain’. 
That the peasant could see little prospect of his condition improving arose 
largely from the fact that rent was no residual payment related to the 
special qualities of certain land; by and large it was a payment which the 
spirit and structure of Irish landlordism contrived to push virtually to the 
point where it appropriated the entire fruits of the soil, save the peasant’s 
subsistence. Often, indeed, the rent was so swollen as to make the sub- 
sistence precarious, and continuously the chief food provided was the potato 
which supported more people per square mile than any alternative and had, 
therefore, the recommendation of allowing a maximum area of each holding 
to be devoted to the crops which paid the rent. In such a rural economy 
it is no wonder that the outlook was bleak. To improve a holding, to in- 
crease its yield, was merely to ask for a higher rent. The lack of industry 
the Irish were said to display and their improvident marriages became a 
form of adaptation to their environment and a form of resentment of their 
exploitation. 

Why were the Irish landlords, in the main, so exclusively mercenary in 
their attitude towards their property? F undamentally, doubtless, the 
explanation goes back to the origin of their property in confiscation; the 
grantees felt insecure, and the traditions which stemmed from their prac- 
tices were based on the need which they felt to enjoy quick returns before 
they lost their title. Many of them, moreover, were already endowed with 
land in England. On their English estates they may well have shown that 
they were as conscious of the duties as of the rights of property. The long- 
standing of the ties of their families with the families of their English tenants 
and the fact that they lived amongst the latter impelled them to turn 
towards their Irish property when additional income was wanted. The 
Irish they were willing to regard as a barbarous people amongst whom it 
was foolhardy to live; that they were a people alien in national loyalty, in 
religion, in custom and language made them more unequivocally vassals to 
be exploited, not dependants to be protected and taught. In their loyalty 
to England, in a mercantilist period, the landlords found further reason for 
drawing tribute from the economy of her colony. 

So much for the spirit of Irish landholding; the mechanism it had created 
by our period we must dismiss no less summarily. Absentee owners told 

their agents to ‘send money, not arrears or expenses’. The agents, in the 
struggle to carry out such instructions and at the same time to make a 
distasteful job personally worthwhile, rack-rented and imposed arbitrary 


1 Report of Royal Commission... [on] the Law and Practice in respect to the Occu- 
pation of Land in Ireland, B.P.P. (1845), XIX, 12. 
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fines and degrading personal services. The series of middlemen who inter- 
vened on many estates between the ultimate owner and the peasants meant 
that the exploitation, by being made competitive, was made more certain 
and more extreme. The practice of selling farms by auction in a country 
where the land was almost the only resource tended to encourage each 
peasant to outbid his neighbour in the tribute he would offer to acquire the 
right to potato-land. Finally, in the new century, as rents rose, the land- 
lords became more and more reluctant to give reasonable leases; either the 
length of tenure was shortened or, more often, no agreement at all was 
drawn up which might legally restrain a landlord from evicting a peasant, 
merely because another offered a higher rent. Beyond Ulster the question 
of compensating tenants for unexhausted improvements seldom arose. 

An analysis such as this of why people wanted to marry early and why 
they were aware of so few inducements to defer marriage is important to 
our problem of explaining the acceleration in the rate of population in- 
crease, but it is of passive importance. What was changing by the 1780's 
was not people’s attitude towards early marriage, but the opportunity of 
gratifying a longstanding desire to marry young. Degraded living con-. 
ditions were no novelty at the end of the eighteenth century. Indeed, it is. 
probable that a stimulus to economic activity (given initially by the policy 
of the national parliament created in 1782 and continued by the French . 
wars) led, for thirty years or so, to some slight amelioration of conditions. 
This same stimulus to economic activity, reinforced by other developments, 
had consequences of the greatest importance to our problem. However 
anxious people were to marry young, in the economy of rural Ireland. 
marriage had to be deferred until a settlement could be acquired—until | 
the couple intending to marry could find the holding on which their cabin | 
might be put up and on which their potatoes might be grown. The real key ' 
to our problem is that by the 1780’s and for another half-century there were : 
settlements almost for all who wanted them; at however youthful an age: 
a man wanted to marry he encountered little difficulty in finding a scrap) 
of land on which he might rear his family. Settlements became so abun-: 
dantly available for two reasons, because of the acute subdivision of holdings : 
and because of widespread reclamation of waste land. 

First, let us look at subdivision. We fortunately have statistics which: 
allow us to measure the extremes to which it had proceeded by 1841. In) 
that year, leaving out of account the very considerable number of holdings: 
of less than one acre, 45% of all holdings were of less than five acres. It: 
is significant that Connaught, the province which apparently experienced! 
the most rapid rate of population increase, was not only (according to the: 
figures of the 1830's) the province where women married earliest, but it was: 
also the province where parcellation of the land was most acute; there 64%, 
of holdings above one acre were under five acres. 

How can we explain this movement towards tiny holdings? Its vigour’ 
until the 1820’s must be attributed to the fact that by then, for forty years, 
both landlords and tenants, in a strange harmony of policy, had beeni 

* B.P.P. (1849), XLIx, 13; Census of Ireland, 1841, B.P.P. (1843), xxIv, 460 ff. 
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anxious to encourage it. The landlords saw in smaller holdings the prospect 
of higher rents; the peasants, with the rapid increase in their number, saw 
in them the only chance of providing for their children. But this is only 
a partial explanation; we want to know not only why the rural population 
wanted smaller holdings, but why it could have them—why, by the 
1780’s and not before, tiny scraps of land could give both a family its living 
and the landlord the prospect of a maximum rent. 

There are two principal strands in the explanation of this problem: 
first, the widespread dependence of the people on the potato; second, a 
swing, begun by the 1780's, from pasture farming to arable. The conquest 
by the potato of the Irishman’s board and fields is one of the outstandingly 
important themes in Irish social and economic development. The potato 
was introduced to the country probably in or around 1 588; within little 
more than a century and a half it was the staple food in practically every 
part of the countryside. Several reasons help to explain so complete a 
change in food-habits and cropping: natural conditions were well suited 
to the potato; the rigidity of a three-field system did not hinder its dis- 
semination; in disturbed times it had the recommendation of remaining 
safe underground because marauders, who might burn or steal corn, or 
drive away cattle, found little to interest them in so bulky a foodstuff. But 
probably of much greater importance was the landlords’ zeal to maximize 
rents, with its corollary of forcing the people to live on the crop which 
would sustain them on a smaller area than any alternative. There are wide 
variations in contemporary accounts of the relative productivity of a given 
area of land (in terms of the number of people it would support) when 
producing grain or potatoes; probably about three times as many people 
could be fed when wheat-land was planted with potatoes. The important 
point in our present context is that the generalization of the potato physi- 
cally allowed the fragmentation of holdings; where one family had formerly 
got its living the potato allowed three families to settle—and, indeed, many 
more than three because the potato succeeded a dietary in which milk and 
milk products bulked much more largely than any sort of corn. In fact, at 
the time of its introduction, the potato did not lead to such subdivision; the 
landlords were interested in it as a means of increasing not population, 
but rent. Nonetheless its potentiality as a divider of land and as a 
stimulus to the growth of population was felt by the 1780’s when, in a new 
environment, the swing towards arable farming made rising population a 
condition of the maximization of rents. 

That in the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century pastoral farming 
was the more thriving, the colonizing element in Irish agriculture was in 
part the result of natural conditions, but to a greater extent 1t was a conse- 
quence of Ireland’s colonial status. Her native economic writers were good 
mercantilists, but they erred, in the eyes of their English fellows, by their 
arrogance in wishing to apply to their country that part of mercantilist 
thought which pertained to the mother-country, not the part which sought 
to encourage a colony to make its economy tributary to that of its parent- 
nation. The Irish mercantilists pleaded for laws that would allow them to 
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emulate England and subsidize the export of grain and penalize its import. 
But such laws, while English landlords valued their Irish market and feared 
Irish competition, they were never allowed to have. By the 1780’s a new 
situation had arisen in England. The growth of her population had been 
such that, even in a good year, she could not count on producing all the 
foodstuffs she required. This new situation was soon followed in Ireland by 
Foster’s Corn Law of 1783, an outstanding example of legislative encourage- 
ment moulding economic development. Before long the French wars 
created a food-scare in England and led, in 1806, to her throwing open her: 
ports to Irish corn; the price of grain in Ireland shot up.* Landlords were 
quick to realize that their policy of drawing ever greater rents now implied 
a policy of extending arable farming. But, in the circumstances of Ireland, 
an increase of arable farming needed a reduction of the size of holdings: 
because there was no class of men with the capital or the skill to manage: 
large tillage farms. The swing towards arable, moreover, required an in- 
crease in the labour force; the landlords now became interested in stimu- 
lating the growth of population. 

Each peasant’s holding could be regarded as divided into two segments,, 
one producing the peasant family’s subsistence and the other producing the: 
rent crops. By the 1780’s dependence on the potato had reduced the: 
subsistence segment to a tiny area; the swing towards arable farming, 
because of the greater productivity of cornland than pasture, was likewise 
reducing the rent-producing area. Greatly reduced holdings became 
physically possible; the landlords wanted them because they were a pre- 
requisite of advanced rents. For this reason the peasants, who had long: 
needed them to provide for their children, were able to have them. Sub- 
division of holdings allowed the earlier marriage which led to the necessary\ 
increase in the labour force. 

In the extent and motivation of reclamation there is a field of inquiry 
very relevant to population history. Every new holding that was marked 
out in mountain or bog made possible the creation of a new family. Both 
statistical and literary evidence make it clear that there was a very sub~ 
stantial amount of reclamation, at least during the French wars and in the 
dozen or so years before the Famine.” The State, in spite of the advice of 
innumerable government committees and private investigators, played na 
significant part in works of drainage and clearance until the time of the 

* Oats, for instance, advanced from 8s. 11d. a barrel in the 1780’s to 18s. 54. 
by 1815. Report from the Committee. . .to consider the Corn Trade between Great Britair' 
and Ireland, 1802; Reps, Citees. of H. of C. 1774-1802 (1803), 1x, p. 169; B.P.P® 
(1821), xx, 102-3. The earlier price is for the years 1786-go and relates to the 


whole of Ireland, the later is the average price on the Dublin Market from 1811 
to 1815. 


* Ifthe figures of the Ordnance Survey are to be trusted, in Donegal there was 
an increase of 8 % in the cultivated area between the early 1830’s and the early 
1840’s (B.P.P. (1849), XLIx, 430-1). Elsewhere the progress of reclamation may 
have been less rapid but (with the possible exception of Leinster) it seems every: 
where to have been a movement of great significance. In Leinster, in 1841, there 
was proportionately less than half as much waste as in any other province 
(Census of Ireland, 1851, B.P.P. (1856), xxxt, xi), 
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Famine. The landlords, with certain outstanding exceptions, were hardly 
more conspicuous. The main agent of reclamation was the peasant himself. 
In spite of the immense discouragement of tenurial relationships which 
increased rent in proportion—or more than in proportion—to the increase 
in the value of his holding, he steadily added an acre or two a year to his 
cultivated area, or his sons established themselves on hitherto unused land. 
The peasant and his children were driven to such arduous and unrewarding 
work by the two forces which gave their distinctive character to many of 
the institutions of the Irish countryside—the pressure of population and the 
landlords’ demand for ever-increasing rents. 

So much for the economic and social forces which tended to increase 
fertility. We must now turn to those which tended to lower mortality. It is 
usual to-day to attribute the rise in the population of England during the 
Industrial Revolution largely to a fall in the death-rate; this, in turn, is 
regarded primarily as the result of greater cleanliness, of advances in the 
theory and practice of medicine and of improvements in water-supply and 
drainage. The theory should be treated with caution, because these life- 
preserving improvements were developments which impinged only slightly 
upon the majority of people who were country-dwellers, and, when reading 
the literature of urbanization, we are driven to regard their effects even in 
the towns as minimal. But England did, at least, have a large number of 
towns in which such developments, if their existence can be credited, could 
have been felt. Ireland had not, and therefore any such theory seems in- 
applicable to her conditions. She shared with England activity in the 
launching of hospitals and dispensaries—there were well-qualified observers 
who thought that she outdistanced her wealthier neighbour in the pro- 
vision of such institutions. Yet, by 1851, in the whole country, apart from 
Dublin, there were under 2000 infirmary beds.! As practically all of these 
were available in the towns their contribution towards the lowering of 
rural mortality cannot have been great. That fever-deaths diminished 
because of greater cleanliness is also out of the question. That there was a 
‘gap in the famines’, and therefore in famine-fever, between 1741 and 1816 
is broadly true. But this can hardly account for the acceleration in the rate 
of population-increase which appears to have begun forty years later. Soon 
after the end of the French wars famine and fever became widespread—in 
the 1830’s nearly one death in ten was attributed to fever’—and yet there 
appears to have been no diminution in the rate of natural increase. If, in 
these years, a changing incidence of fever contributed to the growth of 
population, the causal link was not a lowering of mortality; it may well 
have been that as more tenants died of fever, more settlements were vacated 


1 Census of Ireland, 1851, Report on the Status of Disease, B.P.P. (1854), Lv, 
100-3. ’ 

2 Census of Ireland, 1841, op. cit. Table of Deaths, facing p. 183. 

3 It is true that the censuses show a much greater rate of increase for the 1820's 
than for the 1830’s. But the Commissioners of the 1841 Census were confident 
that this was the result of increasing emigration not of a dwindling excess of 
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and there was some easing of the difficulty that was commonly reported by 
the 1830’s in finding the holding that was the prerequisite of marriage. 
In the control of smallpox we may have a more positive contribution, even 
though the spread of vaccination was more restrained in Ireland than in 
England and elsewhere by difficulties of terrain, by the fewness of medical 
practitioners and by prejudice. Still, by the 1830’s, smallpox in Ireland was 
second only to fever as a cause of mortality; of every thousand deaths in 
this decade it accounted for forty-nine, while in England in the 1840’s the 
comparable figure was twenty-two.1 

In the influence of nutrition there is a possible cause of low mortality. 
The Irish, we have seen, were driven to their extreme dependence upon 
the potato largely because it was the crop that would sustain them with the 
greatest economy of land. A diet, in which boiled potatoes were normally 
the only solid food and some form of milk the only liquid, can have given 
little pleasure to the palate. But such a diet, when harvest and appetite 
allowed it to be consumed to the full, was almost completely adequate. One 
of the most striking of the many paradoxes in the Irish economy in our 
period is that a people whose wretchedness was said seldom to be exceeded 
seem, nevertheless, to have enjoyed over many years a diet which the bio- 
chemist could hardly rate as other than excellent; he might, indeed, have 
difficulty in finding another community in which so large a class was 
continuously so well fed. There is abundant, and apparently trustworthy, 
information on the quantity of potatoes normally consumed by the Irish- 
man in a day. It comes, amongst other sources, from Arthur Young, from 
The Times Commissioner, from Charles Edward Trevelyan writing in the 
Edinburgh Review and, in great detail, for nearly every barony in the country, 
from the 1836 Report of the Poor Inquiry Commission.? It leaves us no 
alternative but to accept an amount of between ten and twelve pounds as 
a conservative estimate of an adult man’s daily consumption of potatoes. 
There are other, though sparser, data suggesting that, at least until the 
1820’s, milk was fairly abundantly available. On the assumption that the 
typical Irishman had ten pounds of potatoes a day, together with one pint 
of milk, he had a daily intake of over 3800 calories; this exceeded by 
800 calories the amount recommended by the Combined Food Board for an 
adult man engaged in moderate activity. Of protein he had 64 gm., out 

* Report... by the Small-Pox and Vaccination Committee, 1853, B.P.P. (1852-3), cl, 
1713; Census of Ireland, 1841, op. cit. Table of Deaths, ee tee: 

2 Young, 1780, op. cit. 1, 119=20; T. C. Foster, Letters on the Condition of the 
People of Ireland (1846), p. 75; ‘The Irish Crisis’, Edinburgh Review (1848), 


LXXXVII, 234; Poor Law Inquiry (Ireland), App. H, B.P.P. (1836), xxxtv, pt..ij 
passim. 


° The eating of so large a quantity of food depended, it should be repeated, on 
a plentiful harvest. With the exception of the disastrous years 1800 and 1801 
there seems to have been no major deficiency in the potato crop between 1741 
and 1816. But from 1816 until the Great Famine there probably were nearly as 
many years of deficient yield as of abundance; in these latter years the demo- 
grapher must frequently reckon with the effects of malnutrition upon mortality | 
and fertility. 
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of the recommended 70 gm., and, with a single exception, he had an 
abundance, often a superabundance, of every listed mineral and vitamin. 
A biochemically excellent diet undoubtedly tended to lengthen life and to 
diminish sterility. But it is improbable that such developments can go far 
to explain the steepening of the rate of population increase in the 1780's. 
There was no sudden change in food-habits; dependence upon the potato 
came gradually, and it was probably nearly as generally the Irishman’s 
staple in 1750 as in 1780. The influence of the potato was fundamental, but 
in this context it probably was felt more through allowing the survival of 
additional people born rather than by prolonging the lives of the number of 
people who would have existed had there been no increase in fertility. 

If the argument of this paper is accepted, it will be agreed that the 
Malthusian theory, freed of its mathematical strait-jacketing, had a precise 
relevance to Irish conditions—with the qualification that what limited the 
growth of population was not the overall supply of foodstuffs, but the supply 
from that area of land which the landlords’ demand for rent left available 
for the production of the people’s subsistence. By the 1780's changed 
marketing conditions made a grain-growing tenantry a more profitable 
proposition to the landlords than the pasture farmers who were then 
occupying so much of their land. To acquire a tilling tenantry smaller 
holdings were necessary; the provision of the smaller holdings led almost 
inescapably to an increase in numbers. It resulted in the sweeping away 
of the old restraints to marriage. The peasant’s children could, and did, 
marry as soon as they pleased and the earlier a girl married, the more 
children she was likely to bear. That so many of her children survived to 
create the rapid rate of population increase was largely the result of the 
nutritional excellence of their diet. By the 1820’s the landlords realized 
the incompatibility of endless parcellation and the maximization of rents. 
They saw that subdivision was accompanied by such rapid multiplication 
of the people that the subsistence segment of the peasant’s land was 
menacingly encroaching upon the rent-producing segment. The landlords 
strove to halt the process, but, for once, the peasantry had gained the whip- 
hand. Murder, arson, the maiming of cattle and boycotting were amongst 
the weapons they used in their desperate, and largely successful, efforts to 
prevent the landlords from ‘clearing and consolidating’. In spite of the 
mounting stream of emigration they knew that they must continue to break 
up their land if they were to provide for their children. Subdivision, early 
marriage and high fertility persisted until the mid-1840’s, when, after 
recurring deficiencies in the yield of the potato, its national and almost 
complete failure brought a classic demonstration of Malthus’s ‘positive 
check’ and in five years cost Ireland a quarter of her population. 


Nuffield College, Oxford 
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was I1 % deficient. 
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ENGLISH CLOTH IN TOULOUSE (1380-1450) 
By PHILIPPE WOLFF! 


HE great wool trade and its importance in medieval England have been 

brilliantly studied by Professor Eileen Power. The export of English cloth 

during this same period is not so well known. But it is certain that this 
cloth was the main constituent of the trade into the region of Toulouse which 
was very remarkable from the end of the fourteenth century, tin, leather and fish 
playing a much smaller part in it. 

This trade can best be studied with the aid of the Archives Notariales de la 
Haute Garonne preserved at Toulouse: between 1379 and 1450” they furnish no 
less than 897 deeds of sale of cloth on credit terms. Happily, these acts are very 
unequally scattered over these fifty-two years, which ensures for certain years 
relatively abundant documentary evidence (forty-two acts in 1379, forty in 1430, 
thirty-eight in 1435, forty-one in 1438). Certainly what we are able to observe 
in this way is only a minute fraction of the transactions in cloth which were 
carried out at Toulouse. The Toulouse records contain only a small part of the 
protocols drawn up by the ancient notaries of the city. Moreover, the greater 
part of the credit sales were without doubt not submitted to a notary but merely 
recorded in the commercial registers, none of which has survived; nor is there any 
trace of the large number of cash sales.° 

Nevertheless, it is worth while to draw, with all the necessary reservations, certain 
conclusions from evidence which, in spite of its shortcomings, does not seem to us 
to be so negligible. Some other evidence is also open to us in the shape of other 
deeds: post-mortem inventories; marriage contracts which stipulated the kind 
of cloth to be used to make the bride’s clothing—and this throws a curious light 
on the attitude of the citizens of Toulouse of that time towards stuffs—certain 
deeds of purchase of cloth for the capitouls, municipal officers of Toulouse, etc. 

In the first place it is possible to realize, from the value of the pieces sold, the 
relative importance of the different regional categories of cloth on the Toulouse 
market. Three periods seem to stand out reasonably clearly. From 1379 until 
about 1412 the market is dominated by Flemish cloth (Bruges, Ypres, and above 
all Wervicq, Courtrai), and Brabantine cloth (Brussels, Malines, Louvain); they 
represent 72 % of the sales in 1379, 81 % in 1380, go % in 1398, 61 % in 1399, etc. 


? Translated by Cynthia Postan. Paper read to the Anglo-French Conference at Oxford, 
September 1949. 

* The most ancient protocols of the Archives Notariales de la Haute Garonne date from the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and the first examples of this kind do not go back beyond 1379. As to 
1450, this is the date at which we have ended this examination, for reasons which have nothing to 
do with the cloth trade. 

* Here is a serious problem: does the type of evidence deprive us of all the deeds belonging to 
a certain category of products (for example, the luxury cloths) or of customers (for example, the 
nobility) ? We do not think so; our legal registers mention frequently sales of mercers’ goods which 
are more expensive than any cloth; another point is that we see agents of important people like 
the Counts of Armagnac, of Comminges, of Foix, bringing before the notaries of Toulouse deeds _ 


of purchase for salt, spices, mercers’ goods as well as cloth. Let us say rather that our ignorance 
is sufficiently well distributed. 
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English cloths occupy an appreciable but secondary place, never exceeding more 
than a third of the total amount of the transactions. Finally, Normandy and 
the local cloth of Languedoc appear in the background. 

Then, between 1413 and 1437 English cloths pass abruptly and markedly to 
first place; the proportion of these cloths was more than 50% of the total in 
sixteen out of the twenty-threé years between 1413 and 1437 for which there are 
records. The proportion rises in 1430 to 79 %. This corresponds with a decline in 
Flemish and Brabantine cloths, which rarely represent more than 10% of the 
transactions. Finally, if Normandy continues to play a subsidiary part, a slight 
progress in the cloth trade of Languedoc can be noticed. 

Thirdly and lastly, from 1438 to 1450, English cloths show a gentle downward 
trend. In these thirteen years, their proportion is made up on two occasions of 
between 40 and 50%, three times between 30 and 40%, three times between 
20 and 30 %, etc. The trade in Flemish and Brabantine cloths is as low as ever; 
generally speaking, their proportion is confined to between 10 and 20 % of the 
total. But many other sources now supply the market. Normandy (Rouen and 
Montivilliers) shows spectacular progress; thanks principally to the efforts of 
centres such as Toulouse itself, Mirande in Gascony, Saint Félix de Caraman (in 
Lauragais), Languedoc itself plays a more conspicuous part; finally, the cloths 
of Catalonia (Perpignan, Barcelona, since 1433), and even of Italy (Milan in 
1444, Florence in 1445), make their appearance.! 

Admittedly, all this deals only with the relative evolution of the different kinds 
of cloth on the Toulouse market. It would be much more interesting to know the 
absolute figures for the totals of the transactions. It may very well be that the 
relatively slight decline in English cloths since 1438 corresponds in fact with an 
absolute increase—even though less marked than that of their competitors. 

What are the kinds of English cloth which reached the rose-coloured city of 
Languedoc? The descriptions used to designate them give an impression of very 
great variety—brown, madder and blood red recur frequently; ‘morati’ cloths 
are undoubtedly dyed dark red (murrey); ‘mesclati’ cloths are woven from 
threads dyed beforehand in different colours. ‘Dotzena’ is a narrow cloth from 
East Anglia, the lengths of which are counted in dozens. More difficult to 
identify are ‘greda’ (black, 1434), ‘voya’ (red, 1431), and lastly an exceptionally 
cheap cloth, ‘ruella’, which appeared from 1430 to 1436 in various colours. The 
study of the colouring shows the predominance of red, pink, black, green, and 
a bluish-green known as ‘perse’, as well as the very great wealth of shades, 
testifying to a perfected technique, e.g. shades of azure, light turquoise and dark 
‘perse’. Finally, the origin of these cloths is sometimes shown: from Bristol the 
products of the south-western counties (Somerset, Devon) come to Toulouse; 
Southampton? sends those of Hampshire and of Wiltshire; stuffs from East 
Anglia are loaded in London and Colchester. 

1 The results are confirmed by marriage contracts. They stipulate brides’ clothes in the fol- 
lowing cloth: from Ypres in 1371, 1399 and 1419; from Wervicq in 1379, 1387, 1410 and 1421; 
from Bruges in 1396; from Courtrai in 1418; from England, on the other hand, in 1441, 1442, 
1445 and 1449. Note that, if Italian cloth appears little and late on the Toulouse market, mercers’ 
goods from Outre-Mont are found on a very large scale there (cf. for a later period, R. Doucet, 
©Lesde Laran, marchands drapiers 4 Toulouse au XVIesiécle’ in Annales du Midi (Jan.—April 1942, 
pp. 42-87). Finally, let us point out the coincidence between the enlargement of the market 
mentioned above since 1437 and the development of the military situation so unfavourable to 


British arms. ; ; rs: 
2 The text says: ‘panni de Mictona, de Muitona, de Miltona’. The identification is Professor 


Postan’s, and we are very grateful to him for it, and also for certain other points in connexion 
with this article. 
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Taken together, these cloths, compared with their competitors of other regions, 
appear to be products of a good medium quality. A brief study of prices supports 
this view. The years 1430-1, for which we have sufficient evidence, which is also 
corroborated by other examples which we could cite, are a suitable starting-point. 
The scarlet cloth of Montivilliers, which is worth more than ten livres tournois per 
‘canne’,' can be classified in the luxury group; so can ‘pureya’ coming from the 
same place (£4. 155. 7d.), and so indeed can ‘moratus’ from Brussels (£3. 15s. 3d.). 
English cloths (except ‘moratus’ at £3) range between £2. 16s. 3d. and £2. 55. 
per ‘canne’. They come together in this group with certain Flemish products 
(Courtrai, Wervicq), which were sold at about £2. 13s. At the bottom of the 
scale come the ordinary cloths of Languedoc worth between £1. 7s. 6d. and £1. 
Much cheaper still at 11s. 3d. is British ‘ruella’ cloth! 

Having reached this point in our account we can be tempted to say a few words 
about the movement of prices between 1379 and 1450. It is well known that the 
problems of prices in the middle ages can be compared to a quicksand, upon 
which we venture at our own peril. First, because the evidence is very exiguous, 
and because, until the beginning of official quotations of commodity prices, 
prices preserved their individual character, revealing as much the ineptitude or 
skill of a burger as the general tendencies of the market. And further because 
money, as a measure of prices, was itself singularly elastic at the end of the middle 
ages. From this point of view the period which we are examining at Toulouse 
can in fact be further subdivided; until nearly 1421 prices were most frequently 
reckoned in livres tournois which on the whole depreciated only to a small extent; 
on the other hand, after 1417 changes in value proceeded in rapid succession and 
a veritable monetary collapse came about, until from 1421 onwards prices were 
regularly expressed in gold ‘écus’ with a bullion content of 22 carats and a 
weight of three ‘deniers’, a money of account obviously considered more suitable 
than the livre tournois. The latter was not to resume its old function as a common 
measure of prices till nearly 1445, when monetary conditions had become more 
stable. Taking into account these facts and the reservations they impose, the 
prices of English cloths leave a general impression of relative stability. Up to 
about 1417 these prices when measured in gold betrayed a gradual decrease in 
real value. From 1425 to 1445 stability is most striking. Between these two dates 
the price of a ‘canne’ of English cloth is always kept between 2 and 24 ‘écus’; it 
is seldom higher, and never reached above three ‘écus’. In the end, in 1448-9, 
the ‘canne’ was a little more expensive (£2 to £2. 155.), but this was only a 
small difference when expressed in gold, as the value of the livre tournois had 
changed in the meantime.? 

The success of English cloth on the market of Toulouse needs some explanation. 
In this region of middling wealth, it claimed an extensive clientele, who were 
well pleased with its solid qualities. It arrived there by sea (at least as far as 
Bordeaux and Bayonne). This was without doubt, in spite of piracy in the 
Atlantic, less arduous than the overland transport all across France, used for cloth 
from the Low Countries, and even from Normandy.* Lastly, woad was culti- 
vated in the region of Toulouse, and it provided a means of reciprocal trade 


1 The Toulouse ‘canne’, divided into 8 ‘ empans’, measured on the eve of the French Revolution 
1-796 metres. 

Z Based on the tables of Natalis de Wailly, the faults of which are recognized, but which at 
least provide a degree of value; these prices can be translated into Srancs-germinal: 14.70 to 19.60 
about 1400 against 19.80 to 24.60 in 1448-9. 

3 Cf. my articles: ‘Un chemin de Flandre’ in Le Moyen Age ( 1946), nos. 3-4, pp. 271-81, and 

Un courant commercial a travers la France au début du XVe siécle’ in Revue du Nord (in the press). 
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which was more and more appreciated by the English cloth industry;! this, in 
an era when currency was scarce, materially eased transactions. 

English merchants never themselves came to Toulouse. A single case can be 
quoted from the relatively abundant documentary evidence: that of William 
Green (Guilhelmus Viridi) of Bristol, who in June 1415 gave a colleague of 
Toulouse a receipt for all past transactions between them in cloth and woad. 
Between the British and the citizens of Toulouse the men of Béarn normally 
interposed themselves and dominated these exchanges. We know that Béarn was 
rather a poor country, and this led the Beéarnais to look for additional means of 
livelihood. Thanks to their situation at the intersection of two roads (the road 
running parallel to the Pyrenees and the road from Aragon to Canfranc), they 
were able to find opportunities in transit trade. Besides, Béarn’s neutrality in the 
Anglo-French conflict facilitated its role of intermediary. It was thus merchants 
of Morlaas, Orthez, Oloron, etc., who bought the bales of English cloth on the 
quays of Bayonne. It was the wagoners of Béarn who climbed with them up the 
valley of the Gave of Pau, intersected the plateau by Nay, Pontacq and 
Ossun, crossed the Adour at Tarbes, and from there the high moors of Lanne- 
mezan, and descended at last the valley of the Garonne—a way still followed by 
the railway from Bayonne to Toulouse. In competition with this route the 
Garonne seemed hardly used at all; it seems that the rapidly increasing tolls 
between Bordeaux and Toulouse in the thirteenth century, more even than the 
obstructions of war, were the cause of this. Only after 1440 did the artery of the 
Garonne return to favour; typical of trade using this route is the formation in 
1443 of a company with a capital of 2000 ‘écus’ by a Parisian merchant living 
at la Réole, a trader of Toulouse and a capitalist of Bordeaux. The imposition 
of tolls on the route from Bayonne to Toulouse, which can be followed in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, had doubtless after a time given the advantage 
back to the river. It only remained for the most active men of Béarn to establish 
themselves at Toulouse. 

In general, the position of the metropolis of Languedoc at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century left much to be desired. Before reaching it, the men of Béarn 
found on their road lesser markets, e.g. Muret, Fauga, Auterive, in direct touch 
with the areas producing woad—Lauragais and the region round Albi. They 
might also sell their cloth direct to merchants from the surrounding country 
when they met at Toulouse, sometimes with the guarantee of a trader who had 
a house of his own at Toulouse. There were also direct transactions between them 
and the men of Toulouse, and among the latter not only cloth merchants but any 
one with a little capital. Thus in 1399 a butcher of Toulouse could re-sell English 
cloth for 100 ‘livres’ to the Faudoas, and in 1431 an illuminator of manuscripts 
sold cloth for 48 ‘écus’ to the consuls of Gaillac-Toulza. But often, too, the mer- 
chants of the villages in the Lauragais and its south-western borders turned their 
attention to the precious stuffs, or slipped into the chain of middlemen. Small 
landowners like in 1411 Pierre Raimond de Fauga, joint lord of Venerque,? and 
members of the clergy, as in 1428 the rector of Lavernose,? managed equally to 
interpose between the suppliers from Béarn and the local burgers. 

In any case, the exchange of cloth for woad took many forms. Pure barter, 
i.e. the promise of a given quantity of woad against a given length of cloth, 
without any mention of price, is very rare; most frequently, money comes in at 

1 According to the examples which Miss Carus-Wilson has kindly given me, woad from Toulouse 
gradually took the place of woad from Picardy on the English market during the same period. 


2 Venerque, on the boundaries of Ariége, about 20 km. to the south of Toulouse. 
3 Lavernose, on the edge of the Garonne valley, 30 km. to the south-south-west of Toulouse. 
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least as a measure of value; thus in April 1442 two merchants of Oxthez and of 
Tarbes bought from a Toulouse money-changer for 1271 gold “écus woad for 
which they were to pay in English cloth in September. Sometimes, it served solely 
as security, in case the seller of woad was himself not in a position to sell. Tri- 
angular transactions were quite common; thus in 1439 a barber of Toulouse, 
who bought English cloth for 350 ‘écus’ from a merchant of Orthez, owed his 
debt to a trader of Donneville,! who had himself provided the man of Béarn with 
woad. Putting sellers of woad in touch with sellers of cloth was thus a job open 
to the money-changers and brokers of Toulouse, who could advance funds or 
provide their guarantee to facilitate the transaction. ; 

Here and there we meet small capitalists, who within the admittedly modest 
means open to them sought to dominate the trade. One such man was Jean 
Guirabal, notary of Toulouse, about whose operations between 1426 and 1464 
we learn from a register of legal deeds. We see him obtaining woad, either by 
loans of cash, repayable in kind at the next harvest, to individuals or to com- 
munities in the producing areas, or by purchases conducted on his behalf by 
dyers expert in their trade. He was himself in constant touch with merchants 
from Tarbes, from Morlaas,from Orthez, to whom he re-sold the woad in exchange 
for English cloth. The honour of the ‘capitoulat’, the municipal magistrature 
of Toulouse (1442-4), rewarded the laborious activities of this gentleman. 

But such figures are rather rare. On the contrary, what strikes us is the picture 
of wide distribution. It was widely scattered socially, because English cloth 
appears as an object of speculation for the most diverse elements of society 
in Toulouse. It was widely scattered geographically, because liquid capital was 
meagre, and in large part absorbed by trade in agricultural produce; and 
Toulouse was therefore unable to dominate the region as a whole, and to lay 
hands on all its essential traffic. 

There is also something to be learned about those who bought English cloth. 
These were chiefly merchants, who retailed it; they did not come from Toulouse | 
alone, and we find among them shopkeepers from most of the towns between 
Cahors and Rodez in the north, Carcassonne in the east, the Pyrenees in the 
south, and Auch and Condom in the west. Within these limits, which broadly 
define the ‘economic region’ of Toulouse, consumers came from the small gentle- | 
folk such as the Faudoas, the Montaut, and innumerable other families whe : 
never had any but local fame. In one single instance was a real nobleman in - 
their company; in 1450, the burial robes of Count Jean IV d’Armagnac | 
were made of black cloth from England and from Perpignan. The same was | 
true of the clergy: those who appreciated the stuffs from England were the : 
lesser bishops (such as the bishops of Lombez and of Mirepoix) or humble curés. . 
The consuls of the large towns (like Toulouse and Montauban) preferred the fine : 
Flemish, Brabantine or Norman cloths for their ceremonial robes; they only | 
bought English cloth for the garments of their humbler officers. The consuls of ' 
the smaller market towns like Castres, Gaillac, Gaillac-Toulza, Lectoure, on the: 
other hand, bought English cloth. Lastly, for the humblest sections of society, , 
artisans and village labourers, English stuffs constituted a luxury, which was | 
none the less within their means for great occasions such as a marriage or a' 
village fair. All this confirms the impression gained from a study of prices. The: 
English product was in this part of the country regarded as cloth of good medium | 
quality, sold to middle-class customers. 

University of Toulouse 


* Donneville, a village in Lauragais, 20 km. to the south-east of Toulouse. 


PRINCE SMITH AND FREE TRADE 
IN GERMANY! 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


HILE the career of List who inspired the German protectionists in the 

nineteenth century is well known, the work of his rival Prince Smith 

has been neglected by students of free-trade developments on the 
Continent. Yet Prince Smith’s career was by no means without interest. An 
Englishman, educated at Eton, he became a naturalized Prussian citizen. A 
teacher in a remote Baltic port he became a respected citizen of Berlin. Without 
a University training or substantial industrial or commercial experience he be- 
came the leader of the German free-traders who included among their numbers 
professional economists and practical business men. But the credit for initiating 
and maintaining the low tariff policy of the Zollverein in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century went to Prussian officials rather than to Prince Smith and 
when—in the late 1870’s—Bismarck adopted a policy of protection the labours 
of the free-trade pioneers were soon forgotten. 

John Prince Smith was born in London in 1809. His father was a barrister 
whose interests lay not only in the law but also in administration and in political 
economy.” In 1817 he went to Demerara as second fiscal and John accompanied 
him. In 1820 John returned to England and went to Eton. His schooling ended on 
his father’s death two years later (1822). At the age of thirteen he was apprenticed 
to Messrs Daniels of Mincing Lane where he stayed for six years. There followed 
two years of irregular employment as banker’s clerk, parliamentary reporter and 
journalist. 

In 1830 Prince Smith went to Hamburg to serve on the staff of an English 
newspaper. Soon afterwards (April 1831) he became modern language master 
at Cowle’s Gymnasium in the small East Prussian port of Elbing. Here, as at 
other Baltic ports, the merchants had close contacts with English traders to whom 
they sold corn and timber and from whom they bought manufactured goods. 
Elbing merchants favoured low import duties so that they could import English 
manufactures as cheaply as possible. Politically the merchants of the Baltic ports 
were progressive and had little sympathy with the feudal notions of the junkers 
who lived on the great estates of the hinterland. But on economic matters the 
Baltic merchants saw eye to eye with the Prussian squirearchy which—led by 
von Bulow-Cummerow—favoured free trade. 

The economic situation of the Prussian Baltic ports when Prince Smith settled 


1 John Prince Smith’s collected works (Gesammelte Schriften) were edited in three volumes by 
‘Michaelis and Braun in 1871-8 with a biography by O. Wolff. His only English work was a 
translation of C. H. Hagen’s System of Political Economy (1844). See also M. Schippel, Grundziige der 
Handelspolitik (Berlin, 1902), ch. 3; J. Becker, Das deutsche Manchestertum (Karlsruhe, I 907) 1) Cll 
W. Lotz, Die Ideen der deutschen Handelspolitik. . .(1892), ch. 1; W. H. Dawson, Protection in Germany 
(1904), pp. 23-5; article by Lippert in the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 1st edn, 1893, 
v, 280-2, and 2nd edn, vi, 246-7, and article in the D.N.B. a 

2 Two of his pamphlets were Elements of the Science of Money... (1813) and Advice for the Petitioners 
against the Corn Bill (1815). 
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in Elbing was similar to what it was sixteen years later when Cobden visited 
Stettin. Cobden wrote in August 1847: 


The protective duties of the Zollverein are particularly injurious to the Baltic 
provinces of Prussia, which export wheat, timber and other raw produce. The 
manufacturing districts of Rhenish Prussia are entirely cut off and detached 
from this part of the kingdom: they receive their imports and send out their | 
exports by the Rhine, not through a Prussian port; thus the protective system 
stands in the way of the increase of the foreign trade in the Prussian ports, and 
stops the growth of the mercantile marine without even offering the compensation 
of an artificial trade in manufactures. In fact, owing to her peculiar geographical | 
position, the maritime prosperity of Prussia is more completely sacrificed than | 
any other State by the protective system,’ 


The Old Etonian, who had hardly yet mastered the German language, found 
a congenial field for political activity in the Elbing Wednesday Club which was | 
frequented by merchants of liberal political views. Soon he secured an influential 
position in the society. In 1837, when seven Gottingen professors were dismissed 
for protesting against the abolition of the Hanoverian constitution, Prince Smith | 
induced the Wednesday Club to express its sympathy to Professor Albrecht (a. 
native of Elbing). Moreover Prince Smith sent a copy of the address to the : 
Prussian Minister of the Interior and, not unnaturally, received a sharp rebuke : 
for his pains. 

Meanwhile, Prince Smith was also actively engaged as a journalist and advo- : 
cated free trade in articles appearing in the Elbinger Anzeiger. In 1840 he gave up | 
teaching to devote himself to political and literary work. A series of pamphlets— - 
the most important of which was Uber Handelsfeindseligkeit (Konigsberg, 1843)— - 
established his position as the leading free-trade advocate in Germany. Two ' 
familiar free-trade arguments used by Prince Smith deserve mention. First, he : 
thought that Prussia should adopt free trade whatever her neighbours did. He : 
denounced tariff wars and reprisals since (in his view) they hurt those who | 
imposed them more than those against whom they were directed. ‘If England | 
increases the price of the bread of its citizens why should Prussia as a reprisal . 
raise the cost of the cotton goods consumed by its people?’ Secondly, Prince | 
Smith argued that world free trade would lead to universal peace. | 

In the previous quarter of a century there had been some increases in the: 
Prussian tariff. The tariff of 1818—which had been adopted by the Zollverein | 
(1834)—had levied much lower import duties than those of any other European 
Great Power. Raw materials had been admitted free, manufactured goods paid 
only 10 % ad valorem while tropical products (Kolonialwaren) paid from 20 to 30 Se 
Transit dues were usually 15. 6d. a (Prussian) hundredweight. 

By the 1840’s, however, these rates had been considerably increased. The : 
demands of the Rhenish and south German manufacturers had led to increases | 
in import duties—the most important being a twenty-shilling per ton duty on. 
pig-iron.? Moreover, since Zollverein duties were levied on weight or quantity 
(and not by value) recent price-falls had caused rates (which in 1818 had equalled 
10% ad valorem) to be greatly increased in the 1830’s.3 Prince Smith and his | 


* John Morley, The Life of Richard Cobden (2 vols. 1881), 1, 449-50. 

* This was in 1844. Belgian pig-iron paid only 10s. per ton duty. 
’ Dr John Bowring told the Select Committee on Import Duties in 1840 that the original | 
intention of the Prussian tariff as regards manufactures was to impose a maximum duty of 10%, _ 
“but effect has not been given to that intention, for on a great number of articles the duty is | 


from 60 to 100 per cent’ (Qn. 834). Bowring agreed that this was ‘in consequence of taking the » 
duty by weight’ (Qn. 835). 
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followers wanted to abolish these recent—deliberate and fortuitous—tariff 
increases and to check the demands of Friedrich List and his fellow-protectionists 
for still higher import duties. 

The triumph of the free-trade movement in Britain in 1846 was naturally a 
great encouragement to Prince’ Smith. He took the initiative in drawing up an 
address to Sir Robert Peel which was signed by the leading merchants of Elbing 
(July 1846). The letter praised Peel for the three outstanding measures of his 
administration—the income tax, the Bank Act and the reform of the tariff. It 
appealed to continental countries to follow Britain’s example and adopt free 
trade. Peel was congratulated on breaking a monopoly that was supported by 
a party which put class interests before national welfare. The address claimed 
that Prussian statesmen had long been working for free trade and had success- 
fully resisted many protectionist demands. 

Peel’s reply declared that the protectionists had no hope of victory since it had 
been proved that free trade would benefit the whole nation. Under protection 
the national finances for revenue fell as smuggling increased while the cost of 
trying to suppress smuggling was considerable. Peel thought that commerce 
would flourish and revenue improve if customs duties were levied solely for 
revenue. He believed that world free trade would fulfil the intentions of the 
Almighty who had given to different countries various climates, soils and crops. 
The maximum international exchange of goods would benefit everybody.! The 
Elbing declaration and Peel’s reply gave the free-trade agitation in Germany 
a standing which it had not hitherto enjoyed. So far the movement had been 
confined to limited academic and official circles and to some of the merchants at 
the ports. Now free trade became a national issue. 

Prince Smith settled in Berlin in 1846 to direct the movement from the 
Prussian capital.2 He married Auguste Sommerbrod, the daughter of a well- 
known banker. The lady had ample means and so Prince Smith was able to devote 
all his time to the free-trade crusade. He became a respected burger of Berlin 
and represented the ‘Academic Constituency’ of Unter den Linden in the City 
Council (March 1848). 

He felt that free trade should be promoted not merely by articles and pamph- 
lets but by an active propaganda society run on the same lines as the English 
Anti-Corn Law League. In December 1846 a small group of industrialists, 
merchants and intellectuals met in the Berlin Bourse to consider founding such 
a society. A larger meeting was held in March 1847 when Prince Smith proposed 
the establishment of a Free Trade League. Other speakers, however, wanted a 
society in which people holding different fiscal views could discuss economic 
problems. The meeting set up a Scientific Society for Trade and Industry and 
about eighty people joined it. Soon, however, the title of Free Trade Union was 
adopted. Similar societies were set up in such leading commercial centres as 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Hamburg, Rostock and Stettin. Free trade newspapers 
were founded—for example, the Freihandelszeitung (Leipzig), the Volkswirt 
(Frankfurt-am-Main), the Deutscher Freihafen (Hamburg) and the Rostocker 


Aeitung. 


1 The Elbing address and Peel’s reply are printed in Prince Smith’s collected works (1m, 260 ff.). 
C. S. Parker states that Peel’s answer ‘was regarded by his opponents as a symptom of disordered 
brain. “The Elbing letter”, wrote Lockhart to Croker, “‘sent furieusement Vapoplexie”’. (C. S. 
Parker, Sir Robert Peel (3 vols. 1891-9), 1, 459.) 

2 When Prince Smith migrated from Elbing to Berlin he hoped to become commercial editor 
of a new liberal review. But the post went to a protectionist—Gustav von Hofken. 
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Prince Smith sought political allies for his agitation. He might have attempted 
co-operation with the reactionary junkers who were interested in low import 
duties on foreign manufactures and luxuries. Bismarck’s view was typical of his 
class: ‘We pay high prices for cheap English iron to support the Silesian miner.’ 
‘Our red wine from Bordeaux (the national drink of the north Germans) is made 
expensive to help the sour wines of the Ahr and Nahe’ (1849). The Liberals on 
the other hand—except in the ports—were generally protectionists. Moritz 
Mohl, the leading south German Liberal, was a strong protectionist as were many 
influential Liberals in the industrial Rhineland such as Mevissen and Hanse- 
mann. Nevertheless, Prince Smith embarked on a campaign to convert the 
Liberals to free trade and his first success in this direction was when he and 
Julius Faucher won the support of the left-wing Berlin paper, the Abendpost. 
Eventually, he succeeded in ‘identifying economic with political and parlia-. 
mentary Liberalism’.! 

Despite his desire to secure political allies Prince Smith resolutely refused to | 
compromise his free-trade views. He advocated immediate and complete free 
trade. He rejected the view that—in fairness to industrialists whose manufactures | 
had long enjoyed protection—a change to free trade should be made gradually. , 
He often said that this argument was no better than that used by the man who) 
claimed that the most humane way to cut off a dog’s tail was by instalments. 

Prince Smith tried to link the German free-traders with the international | 
free-trade movement. In several countries free-trade societies had been formed | 
as a result of the success of the British Anti-Corn Law League. Cobden visited the: 
Continent for fourteen months in 1846-7, his journey being a triumphal progress. . 
He visited leading statesmen and spoke at many free-trade functions. In the: 
summer of 1847 he saw in Berlin the chief Prussian officials (Eichhorn and | 
Dieterici) who had played a leading part in founding the Zollverein, and he: 
was entertained to dinner by 180 free-traders. He declined to address another 
free-trade gathering since he felt that he should in no way intervene in Prussian} 
domestic concerns.” 

In the following month Prince Smith and Dr Asher represented the Berlin: 
free-traders at the Brussels Free-Trade Congress.? There were 170 delegates from: 
most of the European countries. The English visitors included Dr Bowring, Colonel] 
Thompson and Mr James Wilson.* Resolutions in favour of free trade were: 
passed but, owing to the outbreak of revolutions shortly afterwards, this firsts 
international free-trade conference had little practical success. 

Despite the uncertainties of the years 1848-50 Prince Smith continued toc 
devote his energies to the free-trade cause. He had three immediate aims—first,, 
to afhliate local free-trade societies into a central association ; secondly, to establish 
a permanent information and statistical bureau; and thirdly, to raise a fund for 
propaganda purposes. In May 1849, with the support of the Hamburg andi 
Stettin free-traders, Prince Smith set up a Central Association for Free Trade ine 
Berlin. By 1851 some thirty societies were affiliated to this body. But it survived 
for only a few years. A bureau was also established to provide journalists wither 
information on free-trade topics, but this venture was a costly failure. 


1 W. H. Dawson, Protection in Germany (1904), p. 24. 

* John Morley, The Life of Richard Cobden (2 vols. 1881), 1, 446-8. 

® For the proceedings of this conference see Congrés des Economistes réunis 4 Bruxelles par les soins 
de l’association belge pour la liberté commerciale. Session de 1847. Séances de 16, 17 et 18 Sept. (Brussels.s 


1847). See also article on ‘Economistes (congrés des)’ in Coquelin and Guill i icti ire 
de I’ Economie Politique (2 vols. 1854), 1, 671-2. . pennies 


4 James Wilson was the editor of The Economist. 
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In the early 1850’s the German free-traders had some success in influencing 
those responsible for the economic policy of the Zollverein, but their movement 
still lacked any wide measure of popular support. They were pleased with 
developments in the Zollverein where the free-trade elements were strengthened 
by the adhesion of Hanover (1851~4)! and by the failure of Bruck’s plan for the 
establishment of an Austro-German customs union on a protectionist basis (1853).2 

Moreover, Prince Smith appears to have been in close touch with Manteuffel 
(the Prussian Minister President in the 1850’s) and he may have played some 
part behind the scenes in securing in 1856 the appointment of a Prussian depart- 
mental committee of civil servants to consider the reform of the Zollverein 
tariff on free-trade lines.® 

On the other hand Prince Smith’s agitation made little headway as a popular 
movement. Even the fervour of the enthusiasts waned. The Hamburg Free 
Trade League, once in the forefront of the movement, almost ceased to function 
in 1856-7.4 The result was, as the Bremer Handelsblatt observed (23 May 1857), 
that often well-meant Government reforms failed owing to the ignorance of the 
masses. 

The weakness of the free-traders was due to various causes. They were a 
heterogeneous group which included such diverse elements as Prussian land- 
owners, Hanoverian farmers, Hanseatic merchants and some Rhenish and 
Saxon industrialists. Their spokesmen included some business men, but most 
free-trade propaganda came from journalists and intellectuals—doctrinaires 
rather than men of affairs. The officials responsible for Zollverein affairs— 
Delbriick, Pommer Esch and Philipsborn—though free-traders themselves held 
aloof from any attempt to gain popular support for their policy. 

The free-traders were divided among themselves. There were extremists and 
moderates. Every free-trade group had its own axe to grind. Thus the treaty 
which brought Hanover into the Zollverein was supported by most free-traders— 
since it rebuffed protectionist Austria—but was opposed by Hamburg free- 
traders who disliked the appearance of Zollverein officials on the other side of the 
Elbe. 

Another weakness of the free-traders was their failure to find a popular rallying 
cry. The British free-traders by concentrating their attack on the Corn Laws had 
been able to represent their campaign as a crusade to raise the workers’ standard 
of living. But the German free-traders could hardly be expected to set the Spree 
on fire by denouncing pig-iron duties or Rhine tolls. 

Prince Smith frequently regretted the failure of free-traders to convert the 
workers to their cause. One might have expected the Silesian weavers to com- 
plain of the yarn duties or the Solingen smiths to grumble at the pig-iron duties, 
but these workers were domestic craftsmen rather than factory hands and were 
not yet politically minded. The Socialists—the only group which seriously 
canvassed working-class support—gave Prince Smith no encouragement. They 
argued that if free trade reduced living costs then employers would cut wages. 

1 The treaty was signed in September 1851 but only came into effect on 1 January 1854. 

2 The Austro-Prussian Commercial Treaty of February 1853 shelved the issue, for it merely 
provided for further discussions in the future on the question of an Austro-Zollverein union. 

3 The committee was set up as the result of an instruction given by Frederick William IV to 
his Finance Minister, von Bodelschwingh. Representatives of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Commerce and Agriculture sat on the committee. See E. Franz, ‘Die Entstehungs- 
geschichte des preussisch-franzésischen Vertrages vom 29 Marz 1862’ in the Vierteljahrschrift 
Siir Sozial- und Wirtschafts Geschichte (1932), XXV, 2-4. oor Pater 

4 For the Hamburg Free Trade League see E. Baasch, ‘Der Verein fiir Handelsfreiheit in 
Hamburg’ in the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir hamburgische Geschichte (1920), XXIV. 
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They thought that if Germany adopted free trade her industries would be crushed 
by powerful British rivals.? ; 

The subsequent revival of the German free-traders was due mainly to Prince 
Smith’s skill in linking the free-trade issue with other progressive movements 
which had a more popular appeal—at any rate with the educated middle 
classes—than his own agitation. The first of these movements was one started by 
Dr Bohmert (editor of the Bremer Handelsblatt) in 1857 when he appealed for the 
establishment of an association to foster various projects dear to the hearts of 
liberal economists—such as free trade, industrial freedom, the abolition of 
transit dues and the reduction of river tolls. 

The second was a movement to alleviate working-class distress. Some of the 
German representatives at an international welfare congress (Wohltdtigkeits- 
kongress) held at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1857 considered that industrial freedom 
rather than charity would cure poverty. The influential Berlin Central Associa- 
tion for the Welfare of the Working Classes sympathized with this point of view. 

Thirdly, there was Schultz-Delitz’s well-known co-operative movement. 
Supporters of these progressive groups joined with free-traders to establish an 
Economic Congress.” This Volkswirtschaftlicher Kongress linked the free-traders with 
more influential German liberal reformers. The first Congress met at Gotha in 
1858. Subsequent meetings were held annually in various towns. 

The significance of the Economic Congress has been summed up as follows: 


Whoever hoped to be regarded in wide circles of the population as an expert 
economist and a progressive thinker on economic problems joined the Congress 
and sought to make himself heard at its meetings. ‘The majority of the members 
were deputies in parliamentary bodies (who influenced new legislation) and their 
appearance at the Congress gained them the support of electors. The wealthy 
middle class saw that its interests were being furthered by the Congress and there- 
fore gave it every support. The Federal Governments and both senior and junior 
civil servants could not disregard the decisions of the Congress. Even opponents 
of the principles for which the Congress stood were often forced to take part in 
its deliberations in the hope of having some attention paid to their point of view.? 


A committee on tariff reform appointed at the first meeting of the Economic 
Congress recommended the abolition of transit dues. The Congress of 1859 pro- 
posed the removal of the ‘general import duty’—a fixed impost upon all imports 
not specifically mentioned in the Zollverein tariff. It suggested also the abolition 
of all duties on foodstuffs and other agricultural products as well as duties on 
most industrial raw materials. 

In 1860 the Economic Congress boldly went to Cologne—the heart of the 
protectionist Rhineland—to discuss the highly controversial pig-iron duties. 
Since anyone could attend the Congress by paying a small fee, representatives of 
the protectionists were present at the Cologne meeting. The free-traders were 
successful and secured the adoption by the Congress of plans for a thorough 
reform of the Zollverein tariff. The Congress recommended the abolition of 
differential import duties and differential dues on shipping; the removal of all 
duties levied for protective purposes in favour of moderate duties levied for 
revenue only; the abolition of all export and transit dues; and the establishment 


A See leading article in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 1 August 1848, reprinted by M. Schippel, 
op. cit. pp. 345-6. 

® At this time the German free-traders resumed contact with the international free-trade 
movement. In 1857 Hertz and Wickmann of Hamburg attended a meeting of the International _ 
Association for Tariff Reform at Brussels. 


® E. Leser, ‘Freihandelsschule’ in the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaft (Jena 1892), m1, 670. 
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of a uniform tariff applicable to goods from all foreign countries. This programme, 
which embodied views expressed by Prince Smith for the past thirty years, was 
virtually adopted by the Prussian Government and was carried out by the 
Zollverein in the 1860’s. 

The tactics employed in the Rhineland in 1860 were repeated in south 
Germany in 1861—but with less success. Just as the Economic Congress had gone 
to Cologne to denounce the pig-iron duties so it went to Stuttgart to condemn the 
cotton-yarn duties. But here Dr Kerstorf, veteran champion of the cotton 
interests, appeared and made a vigorous speech in defence of protection for the 
cotton industry. After a lively debate the Congress passed on to its next business 
without making any proposal concerning the duties on cotton yarn. 

In the various free-trade activities of the Economic Congress Prince Smith 
played a leading part. He was for some years chairman of its Standing Com- 
mittee which handled the business of the Congress between the annual con- 
ferences. He led the free-trade attack on the pig-iron duties with a trenchant 
article in 1859? which was followed by a paper on ‘The World-Political Im- 
portance of Free Trade’ at the Cologne Congress of 1860. His influence was 
strengthened by his election two years later to the Prussian lower house where 
he represented Stettin. When Germany was united in 1870 he was elected by 
Anhalt-Zerbst to the first Reichstag. 

Prince Smith died in 1874. He lived to see his task accomplished and free 
trade established. The various reforms of the Zollverein tariff by which this was 
brought about were due as much to political necessity as to economic conviction.3 
The simplicity of the Prussian tariff of 1818 was due largely to the need for 
devising a customs system suited to the peculiar geographical arrangement of 
Prussia’s scattered territories. The maintenance of low import duties in the early 
1850’s was the obvious method of defeating the attempt of protectionist Austria 
to enter and to dominate the Zollverein. The sweeping tariff reductions of the 
1860’s were, at any rate in part, the natural Prussian reaction to the surprising 
change in French fiscal policy first announced by Napoleon III in his letter to 
Fould of 5 January 1860. Three weeks later the Anglo-French commercial treaty 
was signed, and it was clearly in Prussia’s interest to secure for the Zollverein 
concessions similar to those which Cobden had gained for Britain. The Franco- 
Prussian commercial treaty of 29 March 1862 (which came into force in 1865) 
provided for the reduction of over 160 Zollverein duties. 

A fundamental obstacle to tariff changes between 1834 and 1867 was the fact 
that unanimity was required for all decisions reached by the Zollverein general 
conference. Reforms could be achieved only slowly and by hard bargaining. 
Sometimes the free-traders secured a reduction in an import duty only by 
placating the protectionists with an increase in some other duty. Before 1867 the 
Zollverein was not placed on a permanent basis. The treaties between Prussia 
and the other members of the Customs Union were renewed in 1841, 1853 and 

1 It was in this year (1861) that another organization was formed which the free-traders used, 
with some success, as a platform from which to put forward their views. This was the General 
German Commercial Conference (Allgemeiner deutscher Handelstag) which was a union of German 


and Austrian chambers of commerce. 

2 ‘Der eiserne Hebel des Volkswohlstandes’ in the Deutscher Botschafter (1859). 

3 See, for example, Bismarck’s comment on the Franco-Prussian commercial treaty of EEO T= 
the turning-point in the Zollverein’s change to free trade. He told the Reichstag in 1879: ‘In the 
further struggle with Austria that threatened in 1865 and which took place in 1866, the restraint 
of France would certainly not have continued up to the point to which happily for us it did if 
I had not cultivated relationships with her in every way open to me.’ Bismarck clearly viewed 
the matter much more from a political than from an economic standpoint. 


U 
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1865. Changes in the structure or the tariff of the Zollverein which could not 
be secured in any other way could be achieved by embodying them in the 
treaties of renewal. It was by threatening to refuse to renew the Zollverein that 
Prussia forced recalcitrant fellow-members in 1853 to accept the September 
treaty with Hanover and in 1865 to accept the sweeping tariff changes brought 
about by the Franco-Prussian Commercial Treaty of 1862. The free-trade victory 
was thus won only at the cost of a serious crisis in Zollverein affairs.1 

There is here a sharp contrast between the triumph of the free-traders in. 
Britain and in Germany. In Britain Corn Law Repeal was a political issue which | 
was fought out in public debate inside and outside parliament. The popular. 
agitators of the Anti-Corn Law League played an all-important part in the: 
struggle. In Germany, on the other hand, the issue was settled by hard private 
bargaining between ministers of state and civil servants of Prussia and other 
Zollverein members. The popular free-trade agitation—culminating in thespirited 
debates of the Cologne meeting of the Economic Congress—was almost insigni-: 
ficant when compared with the activities of the British Anti-Corn Law League. . 
It has been pointed out that ‘Free Trade never became in Germany a popular’ 
cry and a party policy in the English sense, nor did its success depend at any time: 
in any degree whatever upon the attitude of the great body of the people’.?’ 
Prince Smith never became an influential demagogue like Cobden or Bright.. 
His role, however, was by no means without significance, for he did influence: 
some of those in whose hands lay the power to alter the economic destinies of| 
Prussia and the Zollverein in the middle years of the nineteenth century. 

The short-lived free-trade epoch in Germany coincided with a considerable: 
expansion of industry and commerce as well as a rise in the standard of living of! 
many workers. In the year of Prince Smith’s death Treitschke wrote: 


The transformation of our national economy has given to the working class: 
a great increase of wages, without parallel in German history. Therewith they) 
secured, as aforetime the English working classes, the possibility of permanently; 
improving their standard of life, and of approximating more nearly to the habits: 
of the middle classes.° 


Prince Smith could have wished for no better epitaph. Happily he probably) 
never realized how ephemeral was his success. Within only a few years of his: 
death rapid political and economic changes in Germany brought about a com-- 
plete reversal of the policy to which he had given a life of political agitation. 


University of Manchester 


* A year later (1866) the old Zollverein came legally to an end owing to the Seven Weeks War. . 
The new Zollverein of 1867 (in which the whole of the North German Federation was a single > 
member) had no liberwm veto in its Customs Council and Customs Parliament. Here decisions were: 
by majority vote. This made it much simpler to secure tariff changes. Import duties on wine: 
(1868) and sugar (1869) were reduced. After the unification of Germany the pig-iron duties were : 
first reduced (1873) and then abolished (1 January 1877), 

* W. H. Dawson, Protection in Germany (1904), p. 26. 

; * Quoted by W. H. Dawson, op. cit. pp. 31-2. This seems a sounder judgement than the: 
view expressed by Bismarck in a speech to the Reichstag on November 29, 1881: ‘I had the: 
impression that under the Free Trade system, introduced in 1865, we fell into a condition of 
decline, which was indeed staved off for a time by the new blood which came with the five: 
milliards’ (i.e. the French indemnity) (ibid. p. 47). 


PLACES OF ORIGIN OF A GROUP OF 
IMMIGRANTS INTO SHEFFIELD, 


1624-1799 
By E. J. BUCKATZSCH 


Cutlers’ Company.! Among the surviving records of the Company are lists 

of indentures of apprenticeship signed during the period of the Company’s 
rule. The lists for a few years are missing, but in general are probably fairly 
complete. Admission to the Freedom of the Company was not confined to men 
who had served formal apprenticeship. The privilege could be claimed by sons 
of Freemen who had been taught their trade by their fathers. Thus the list of 
indentured apprentices does not, even in principle, represent a complete list of 
all new entrants into the cutlery trades. We have no direct evidence of the 
number of unapprenticed sons of Freemen who started to learn their trade in 
any given year. Most, if not all, of the numerous grants of Freedom to men not 
known to have served apprenticeships were presumably made to members of this 
group, but we do not know when they actually first entered the industry and 
there were in any case many men who entered the industry without ever claiming 
Freedom of the Company. The lists of indentures and Freedoms are thus of 
somewhat limited value as a basis for estimates of the growth of the labour force 
of the industry, particularly in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

In spite of this, the list of indentures contains a great deal of interesting in- 
formation, some of which is summarized in this note. The list, together with that 
of grants of the Freedom of the Company, is published by Leader in vol. 1 of his 
History of the Company.” The two lists are there arranged alphabetically, and 
have had to be rearranged chronologically for the present investigation. They 
contain about 24,000 entries, of which about 4700 are of grants of the Freedom 
of the Company to men not known to have been formally apprenticed. 

The indentures give the name of the apprentice, the name and trade of the 
master and the date of signature. In addition, in nearly every case they give the 
name, occupation and place of residence of the father of the apprentice. From 
this information we may make certain deductions as to the geographical origins of 
the apprentices bound to masters in various periods. 

These deductions are interesting because they bear on a question on which 
we have very little numerical information, namely, labour migration in periods 
before the nineteenth century. It is clear that the apprenticeship data do not 
represent the total amount of immigration into the Sheffield district during the 
period reviewed. They relate to only one component of this immigration, since 
many people no doubt entered the district to carry on other trades. The cutlery 
trades, however, employed a very large proportion, perhaps between 30 and 50 %, 
of the male population of working age? in Sheffield, the township which contained 
the greater part of the population of Hallamshire. On general grounds one 

1 G.I. H. Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades (1913). 


2 J. D. Leader, History of the Cutlers’ Company in Hallamshire (1905). ; ; 
3 Judging from a study of occupations recorded in some of the Parish Registers. See E. J. 


Buckatzsch, in Econ. Hist. Rev. (1949), 1, 145. 
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would expect that the growth of Sheffield, which seems to have become rapid 
about 1700, would involve some immigration from the immediate neighbour- 
hood but not from any considerable distance. In this investigation of the origins 
of the apprentices no apprentice has been treated as an immigrant if his father 
lived less than 5 miles from either Sheffield or one of the neighbouring villages 
in which the cutlery trades were carried on. This convention was adopted so as 
to avoid any tendency to exaggerate the scale of immigration. Another arbitrary 
convention was adopted in estimating the distance travelled by the immigrants. 
By this convention distances were measured along straight lines from the centre 
of Sheffield (the Parish Church). These methods are arbitrary and crude but 
probably have little effect on the results obtained. 

Since the number of immigrants recorded in single years is generally small the 
numbers have been calculated for seven periods of 25 years each. The results are 
shown in Table I. The number of immigrants increased from about 160 in the 
period 1650-74 to about 1400 in the period 1775-99. As a percentage of the 
total number of apprentices bound in each period, the number of immigrants 
varied in the seven periods between about 15 and about 25 %. This percentage 
does not show a clearly marked trend though it was higher (25 °%/) in the second 
half of the eighteenth century than it was in the first half (ie. about 15%). In 


Table I. Immigration of cutlery workers into Sheffield and Hallamshire in 25-year 
periods, 1625-1799, according to distance travelled. Number of immigrants 


Distance (miles) 


=z Ss = All 
Period 5-10 TI-15 16-20 21-30 31-40 >40 distances 
1625-49 140 27 23 40 46 19 295 
1650-74 94. 25 8 16 9 10 162 
1675-99 1g! 83 18 25 5 7 329 
1700-24 166 93 27 40 9 13 348 
1725-49 209 127 26 83 8 32 485 
1750-74 348 243 116 223 58 76 1064 
1775-99 694 218 By 226 41 III 1421 


the fourth quarter of the seventeenth century it had been about 2 5%; in the 
third quarter about 20%. The proportion of the total labour requirements of the 
industry (as distinct from that part of them met by indentured apprenticeships) 
which was met by immigrant apprentices was rather smaller than the percentages 
stated above. This follows from the fact that the varying but unknown number 
of sons of Freemen who contributed to the supply of new entrants consisted ex 
hypothesi of natives. In addition, a certain number of new entrants may have 
evaded the apprenticeship rule. If these evasions were less numerous among 
immigrants, as we may perhaps suppose they were, than among residents, the 
number of immigrants as a percentage of the total intake of labour into the trades 
would be still further reduced. The effect of these adjustments might be to reduce 
the proportion of immigrants in the total intake of labour in the second half of 
the eighteenth century to about 20 % and that in the first half of the century to 
about 12 %. 

With such sketchy figures before us it is perhaps futile to attach much importance 
to the differences between them. We might be tempted to explain the fall in the 
immigrant proportion in the first half of the eighteenth century as compared 
with the higher proportion observed in the fourth quarter of the seventeenth by 
supposing that the resident population was too small in the earlier period to 
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supply the labour needed by the industry. During the seventeenth century the 
annual number of recorded baptisms in Sheffield Parish Church fell slightly short 
of the number of burials. From 1 700 onwards, however, the balance was reversed 
and an increasing apparent excess of births over deaths was recorded. About the 
same time a rising trend in the annual number of marriages was established, a 
fact which tends to support the suggestion that a rising trend in the population 
began at this time. Such a trend might explain the apparently increased ability 
of the town to supply the labour needed by the cutlery trades in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. 

The immigrants recorded in each period have been classified according to the 
distance from Sheffield of their places of origin. The results are shown in Table I 
and as percentages of the total number of immigrants in Table II. It will be seen 
that the number of immigrants declines rapidly as the distance travelled increases. 
Throughout the whole period about two-thirds of all immigrants came from 
places less than 21 miles from Sheffield, and less than one-tenth (generally many 
less) came from places more than 41 miles away. The effective distance over 
which the Hallamshire cutlery trades exerted an attraction as a source of employ- 
ment was therefore very limited. 

It is interesting to observe that the figures in Table II do not show a systematic 
shift from short-distance to long-distance migration in the course of the eighteenth 
century. It is true that the proportion (7-8 %) of immigrants coming from places 
more than 40 miles away was rather larger in the period 1750-99 than it was in 
the period 1675-1724, but it was not much higher than the percentage recorded 
in the period 1625-74. There are few indications here that Sheffield was much 
affected by the general increase in the geographical mobility of labour observed 
by contemporary writers towards the end of the eighteenth century. Our results 
appear to be in general agreement with those obtained for an earlier period, and 
for a different type of population, by Cox in his study of the origins of the Free- 
men of York.? 


Table II. Percentage distribution of total number of immigrants according 
to distance travelled, in 25-year periods 


Distance (miles) 
oe pai aa All 
Period 5-10 II-15 16-20 21-30 31-40 >40 distances 
1625-49 47°5 92 of. 13-5) 15-0 6-4 100:0 
1650-74 58-0 15°4 5:0 10°0 5:6 6-0 100'0 
1675-99 580 25°2 55 76 15 3:0 100°0 
1700-24 47°7 26:7 78 115 2°6 BF 100°0 
1725-49 43°2 26-2 54 17°2 1°7 6:3 1000 
1750-74 32°4 23:6 10:8 20°8 5°4 gpk 100-0 
1775-99 48-7 15°3 9°2 15°9 2°9 8-0 100°0 


The indentures provide some information as to the status of the apprentices. 
Orphans, foundlings and bastards make up about 15 °% of all indentured ap- 
prentices. Somewhat unexpectedly the percentage is about the same among 
immigrant apprentices. Towards the end of the eighteenth century the number 
of ‘Poor Children’, some of them coming from London parishes, increases. So 
does the number of sons of soldiers. About this time too, a number of apprentices 


1 The maximum distances recorded are of the order of 200 miles. London (150 miles) supplied 
a few immigrants, Ireland less than half a dozen in the whole period. 
2 J. R. Cox, Population Studies (1948), 1, 4, Pp. 396. 
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was supplied by the Ackworth Foundling Hospital. It is, however, not the case 
that socially unattached lads of this type made up a larger proportion of the 
immigrant proportion included in the whole apprentice population than of the 
native proportion. palbs ; 

It was supposed at the beginning of the inquiry that the immigration data 
would give information about changes in the employment opportunities offered 
by the surrounding countryside. In a very general sense it no doubt does so but 
not on a microscopic scale. Lads presumably left their native villages in the hope 
of bettering themselves, but it is not easy to correlate changes in the annual 
number who did so with fluctuations in the economic fortunes of those villages. 
This is mainly because the number involved in the case of any given village is 
very small and because the data relating to the economic development of these 
villages are not available. 

It is not proposed to enumerate the places of origin of the immigrants. The 
figures in Tables I and II, showing the large proportion of immigrants coming 
from places less than 21 miles from Sheffield, virtually imply that a large number 
came from the Peak District and from places in South Yorkshire. Table IIT shows 
the numbers of immigrants from places in Derbyshire and South Yorkshire. 


Table III. Number of immigrants coming from Derbyshire and South Yorkshire 


(4) 
(1) and (2) 


(1) (2) (3) together as 
Period Derbyshire South Yorkshire All immigrants % of (3) 
1624-49 64. 105 295 57 
1650-74 49 74 162 76 
1675-99 150 127 329 84. 
1700-24, 138 150 348 82 
1725-49 218 146 485 73 
1750-74 445 228 1064 63 
1775-99 473 516 1421 69 


The occupations of the fathers of the immigrants were very mixed. Sons of 
yeomen, farmers and labourers made up about 45% of the total number of 
immigrants. No attempt has been made to detect fluctuations in this percentage 
from time to time, or to classify the non-agricultural occupations. 

Summary. The places of origin of lads apprenticed to the cutlery trades in 
Hallamshire between 1624 and 1799 have been studied. Lads coming from places 
more than 5 miles from the centre of the cutlery district have been defined as 
immigrants, and their number ascertained in seven 25-year periods. The numbers 
have been related to the total numbers of apprentices bound in corresponding 
periods and found to make up between 15 and 25% of the latter number in 
different periods. It is found that throughout the period about two-thirds of all 
immigrants came from places less than 21 miles from Sheffield and less than one- 
tenth from places more than 40 miles away. It is also found that there was no 
systematic shift from the shorter to the longer distances during the eighteenth 
century. Nearly half of the immigrants were sons of men engaged in agriculture. 
The results of the investigation are offered as throwing some light on the range 
over which Sheffield and its predominant industry exercised an attraction as a 
source of employment, and as illustrating some aspects of the industrial growth 
of the town. 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


PST omits LORY OF CAPITALISM: 


By R. H. TAWNEY 


HAT, in a country once regarded as the classic land of capitalism, the 

reception accorded the word should till yesterday have been more frigid 

than in nations for long with less experience of the fact is, at first sight, 
surprising. The reason was partly, no doubt, an intellectual tradition which 
viewed with repugnance the use of one of the timeless categories of theory to 
describe a particular chapter of historical development; but it was partly also 
the three centuries of piecemeal adaptation through which, in England, that 
phase has unfolded. France, though her traditional economy was slow to change, 
had seen its institutional framework demolished in five years; Germany, a society 
predominantly composed of peasants and small masters grow, in little more than 
a generation, into an industrial Leviathan. In both, a single lifetime had sufficed 
to reveal one régime in decline and another in the ascendant. In neither, what- 
ever the language employed, was it plausible to deny that the second belonged 
to a different genus from the first. In England, modernization had its obstacles 
to surmount; but, in her case, contrasts of legal principle and economic organiza- 
tion leapt less readily to the eye. It was easier, therefore, for a terminology which 
underlined, not the continuity of social growth, but the novelty of its latest stage, 
to be dismissed in good faith by reputable thinkers as political claptrap or a 
mare’s-nest of doctrinaires. Capitalism had had its modest place in the vocabulary 
of Chartist intellectuals; but it was only in the 1880’s that the word acquired a 
wide currency in popular usage. It was not till 1894 that an important work by 
an English author accorded the suspected intruder a position in its title. 

Mr J. A. Hobson’s Evolution of Modern Capitalism included in its second edition 
(1906) an introductory chapter which drew heavily on Sombart; but, apart from 
that, it did not deal in long perspectives. The work of a gifted economist, who 
challenged conventional orthodoxies at more than one point, it was primarily, 
in spite of its title, less a history of capitalism than a penetrating examination of 
tendencies revealed by recent changes in industrial organization in Great 
Britain and the United States. In England the serious study of economic history 
started late, and still has leeway to make up; but its progress in the last half- 
century has not been slow. Mr Dobb’s Studies in the Development of Capitalism 
illustrates some of the influences which have left their mark on it. The author 


_ modestly disclaims the intention of attempting more than to select for investiga- 


tion ‘certain aspects of economic development’ and ‘to answer certain specific 
questions’, nor can his book be said to tread unbeaten paths; but, based, as it is, 
on a conscientious study of the chief secondary authorities, as interpreted by one 
for whom the last word rests with Marx, it is to be welcomed as revealing both 
the uses and the limitations of a treatment of its subject more often, in this country, 
commended in terms of resounding generality than applied in practice. Its plan 
can be simply stated. After an interesting introductory chapter, in which different 
interpretations of the word ‘capitalism’ are discussed and the author’s usage of 
1 M. H. Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism (Routledge, 1946, pp. v+ 396. 185). 
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the term explained, he turns to his main theme. Five chapters (151 pp.) are 
devoted to the period between the later middle ages and the mid-eighteenth 
century, and one (55 pp.) to the industrial Revolution and the nineteenth 
century. A concluding chapter (67 pp.) deals with the interlude between the 
two World Wars and its sequel. As, however, was to be expected, the problems 
arising proved too intricate for the discussion of them to be confined within a 
strictly chronological framework. The combination of history with theory is one 
of the merits of the book. 

Space forbids an attempt to do more than indicate the direction of the argu- 
ment. The essence of feudalism was serfdom; and the decline of serfdom was due 
less to the commercial forces often emphasized than to the inherent instability of 
the edifice based upon it. Of its nature a feeble economic engine, it involved an 
increasing pressure, at once intolerable and self-defeating, of the upper on the 
lower storey of the hierarchy. Either the leasing of the lord’s demesne, or the 
substitution of hired labour for villein services as the means employed to work 
it, provided an escape from the impasse. In the meantime the profits of trade 
created in the towns a prosperous middle class. Monopoly or quasi-monopoly 
was the foundation on which it rested; and, as commerce expanded, a similar 
apparatus of corporate privilege was applied, with the support of governments, 
to foreign trade. Industrial capitalism developed partly through the investments 
of merchants in production, partly through the initiative of producers, who them- 
selves organized industry on a capitalist basis. The collision of the interests 
thus created both with the London exporting syndicates, which controlled the 
access to foreign markets, and with the monopolies conferred by the Crown on 
favoured patentees, was, it is suggested, among the issues which prepared the 
way for the Civil War and determined the alignment of the forces engaged in it. 
The capital required for industrial development had been accumulated by a 
process involving two distinct stages. In the first, properties whose value was 
depressed by the embarrassments of aristocratic fortunes or the helplessness of 
peasants were acquired on attractive terms by the ascending bourgeoisie. In the 
second, the new owners disposed of them, when a favourable combination of 
economic circumstances had enhanced their value, in order to invest the proceeds 
in commercial and industrial ventures. Mercantilism, with its preoccupation 
with the export market, its conviction that demand is inelastic, and its obsession 
with the terms, as distinct from the volume, of trade, supplied the interests 
dominant in the latter phase with the appropriate rationalizations. A pro- 
letariat emerged on the scale required, not primarily as the natural consequence 
of a growing population, but as a work of political art, manufactured with the 
aid of peasant evictions, the corporate egotism of exclusive gilds, and the control 
of indispensable financial and marketing facilities by commercial middlemen. In 
the treatment of the Industrial Revolution and its sequel, the points underlined 
are the unique combination of circumstances which, for close on a century 
floated the new economy from triumph to triumph; the part played, in particular, 
bya continuous enlargement of opportunities for investment; the significance of 
the depressions of the 1870’s and 1880's as marking the close of an astonishing 
chapter; and the rush into combinations or clamour for protected markets 
occasioned by the change in the economic temperature. ‘The two decades pre- 
ceding 1914 are regarded as an Indian summer, in which the revival of capital 
exports and imperialistic politics combined temporarily to mask the demise of 
the great age of British capitalism, and the first World War as an incident which | 
interrupted, but did not substantially alter, the operation of tendencies visible 
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before it. An intensified restrictionism in the world of business ; neo-mercantilist 
policies on the part of governments; the growth of an industrial salariate; and 
rigidities inseparable from modern mass-production methods—such were the 
characteristic features of the twenty years’ interlude. It is with some ‘form of 
state capitalism, democratically controlled and operated in the interests of 
Labour’ that, Mr Dobb suggests, the immediate future is likely to lie. 

A summary, unaccompanied by the illustrations and arguments by which an 
author supports his conclusions, necessarily conveys an inadequate impression of 
his work. There is abundant room for euvres de synthése which, without pretending 
to mine unworked seams, kindle fresh light from materials already known. 
Within the limits fixed by his premises, the book of Mr Dobb is a good example 
of them. It suffers, at times, in the opinion of the reviewer, from an excess of 
caution; but if, in its treatment of its materials, it hugs conventional shores, 
instead of using them to construct new charts, the instances which it assembles to 
exemplify and confirm the pattern followed are aptly selected, and the inter- 
pretation put on them not unfairly forced. There are occasions when, like most 
of us, it ignores or treats too lightly evidence which, if allowed due weight, might 
have modified its conclusions; but it handles with candour such evidence as it 
employs. It was inevitable that some of its citations from an author who wrote in 
the infancy of economic history should sound to-day slightly platitudinous and 
that others should date; but it does not proliferate to excess in invocations and 
doxologies. It drives useful paths through the jungle of gild and municipal 
regulations in which most students must at times have lost their way. In its 
determination ‘to make sense of the notion of a primitive accumulation (in 
Marx’s sense of the term), prior in time to the full flowering of capitalist pro- 
duction’, it appears to an untheoretical layman to make needlessly heavy 
weather of topics which, with the audacity of ignorance, he once supposed to be 
not beyond his depth; but it alleviates his humiliation with a cluster of suggestions, 
some of them instructive, thrown out in the process of inflicting it. At the end 
of its long journey from Adam Smith to Schmoller, and Schmoller to Heckscher, 
the word ‘mercantilism’ sometimes seems to resemble the stamp on a parcel the 
contents of which have been changed in the post. Mr Dobb has contrived, ina 
few pages, to say something new and to the point on a much-bedevilled subject. 
The student of works on the last century of economic history is apt to find himself 
buried beneath a mountain of inert facts. In his attempt to use analysis to enable 
the wood, as well as the trees, to be grasped by the reader, Mr Dobb offers an 
example which deserves imitation. 

Naturally, there are points of fact and interpretation where the author seems 
less sure-footed than elsewhere. The description of medieval Manchester by the 
treacherous term borough is supported by a reference to Miss Bateson’s Medieval 
England; but, in view of the evidence from different quarters summarized by 
Professor Redford (History of Local Government in Manchester, 1, 22-3), it ought to 
be reconsidered. Instances can, doubtless, be quoted to support the view that 
the leasing of the demesne was most likely to occur when land, relatively to labour, 
was scarce; but the converse situation was equally or more common, It was one 
in which land, valueless unless worked, was leased to enterprising peasants, till 
a change in market conditions caused lords to take it in hand or to let it in block 
to a substantial farmer. The remarks on the last days of serfdom and on copy- 
holders appear to betray some confusion between status and. tenure. The state- 
ment that ‘many bondmen’ survived under the Tudors seems to come, via 
Mr Lipson, from a well-known article by Savine. It may well be true for the first 
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half of the sixteenth century; but bondage, though it existed under Elizabeth, 
had become by her middle years something of a curiosity. The tenurial obliga- 
tions mentioned by Mr Dobb do not prove his point, since they are not a clue to 
the personal condition of the owners of the holdings owing them, who included, 
not only peasants, but well-to-do gentry. Custom continued to be a factor in 
copyhold not only, as stated by him, in the seventeenth century, but in our own. 
To cite the abolition in 1646 of the cumbrous and antiquated system of land- 
taxation, known as the feudal incidents, as a proof that ‘the final disintegration 
of the feudal mode of production’ did not occur till the Civil War, will hardly do. 
It is a solecism similar in kind, though smaller in degree, to that which would be 
involved in a reference to the long survival of descendants of the land-tax of 1692 
as evidence that England has only recently ceased to be a predominantly agri- 
cultural country. In reality, the fiscal arrangements in question were not an 
indication of the continuance of any particular ‘mode of production’; nor is 
there evidence that productive methods were affected by their abolition. A history 
of the growth of a proletariat still remains to be written; but the explanation 
of its absence by the existence among historians of a regrettable disposition 
to regard ‘the stratagems of Lombard money-lenders and Amsterdam stock- 
jobbers as a more resplendent tale to tell than that of paupers branded and 
hanged and cottagers harried and dispossessed’ ascribes to the crétins in question 
more elevated tastes than most of them can boast. Studies in English of either 
of the first two groups of paladins are conspicuously few; while not many of the 
now considerable number of works on agrarian history omit to refer to the addi- 
tions to the ranks of the wage-earners made by evicted peasants. In his needlessly 
supercilious dismissal of the views expressed by Mr Durbin on a later phase 
of the same topic, Mr Dobb hardly maintains his usual standard of fairness. 
Mr Durbin did not deny, but underlined, the increase in the proportion of the 
population employed under a contract of service. His point was the simple one 
that the area of life marked by features considered two generations ago to be 
characteristically proletarian has greatly contracted. If it is invalid, it should be 
disproved, not swept aside. Briiler n’est pas répondre. 

Of these matters some, perhaps, deserve a second thought, before the ap- 
pearance of a further edition of the book. The more interesting and important 
questions are those which concern the author’s approach to his subject. Everyone 
knows the difficulties which arise when a particular topic, whether capitalism, 
enclosures or commercial policy, is pursued over a period of several centuries. 
Between starting-point and conclusion the economic and political context has 
changed, and with it the range and content of the subject discussed. Mr Dobb’s 
limitation of the term capitalism to a particular system of production, under 
which labour is employed on the basis of a wage-contract to produce surplus- 
value for the owner of capital, might seem, at first sight, to escape some of the 
ambiguities inherent in less restricted interpretations; but it raises problems of 
its own. It is not merely that, as he would agree, financial and commercial 
capitalism have been highly developed in circumstances when the institution, as 
interpreted by him, has been a feeble plant, and that to exclude these varieties 
on the ground that they do not fall within the four corners of a nineteenth-century 
definition is to beg the question. It is that, as his work shows, the origins and 
growth of the industrial species require for their elucidation to be considered in 
relation to the history of other members of the family, some of which have been 
among its progenitors. Obviously the capitalism of our day rests predominantly 
on a wage-system, and the latter is so familiar that it is tempting to treat it as 
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historically a constant. The reality was less simple. Wages, like rents, remain for 
long an elusive category. The truth is that, during the earlier periods dealt with by 
Mr Dobbs, wages in something like the modern sense; prices paid for wares made 
to the order of commercial entrepreneur; intermittent fees for special jobs; other 
more eccentric methods of remuneration, and a variety of hybrids between all 
of them, are not easily distinguished; that permanent wage-workers were, in 
most districts, a minority; and that, while exploitation by the owner of capital 
was frequently rampant, it as often took the form of cut prices, usurious interest, 
or exactions by an extortionate middleman, as of sweated wages. To hit the mean 
between too wide and too narrow an interpretation is always difficult. Mr Dobb 
is entitled to prefer the latter; and he partially atones for the resulting difficulties 
by an instructive account of the arrangements characteristic of ‘the early and still 
immature stage where the pre-capitalist mode of production had been penetrated 
by the influence of capital. ..but not completely transformed’ by it. But, in the 
light of the facts set out in his book, has not the restricted sense which he favours, 
however natural two generations ago, ceased to be the usage most convenient for 
the purposes of history? 

The question is more than a mere matter of words. The doubts suggested by 
it have a bearing on the treatment of some of the larger issues touched on by the 
author. His definition of capitalism leads at times to a misconception of the 
significance of the part played by capitalist interests in periods when an industrial 
wage-system was, in this country, in its infancy. The development of an institution, 
whether economic or political, must be explained partly in terms of the op- 
portunities offered and strains imposed by the environment in which it functions. 
In his chapter on the Industrial Revolution, Mr Dobb rightly calls attention 
to the favourable conjunktur created by the removal of impediments previously 
obstructing the growth of the great industry. Considerations of a similar order 
are relevant at other periods, when he seems less conscious of them. A population 
sparse in relation to land resources continued, as late as the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, to give both the economy and the society of parts, not only of 
England, but of continental Europe, a semi-colonial stamp. The tardiness of the 
recourse to more intensive methods of production, of which capitalism is one, was 
partly the result of it. At a time when the natural resources of Europe were still 
but little depleted, and new worlds outside it had been opened to enterprise by 
an advance in geographical knowledge and nautical skill unaccompanied by a 
corresponding progress in the productive arts, output in most industries was 
inelastic, while commercial frontiers were in ceaseless motion. In such circum- 
stances, it was natural that the most important standard-bearer of economic 
progress, who mobilizes productive energies, keeps the front advancing, and 
calls the tune to which other interests dance, should be, not the manufacturer or 
mineowner, but ‘the master of the mystery of trade, the steward of the nation’s 
wealth, the prudent merchant’. It was equally inevitable that such a situation 
should not last, and that, as the partial exhaustion of easily accessible supplies 
brought rising costs, the direction of interest to technological improvement, of 
which the highest landmark is the foundation of the Royal Society, but which, 
as patents show, had been under way for half a century or more before it, should 
announce that the age in which the trader ruled the roost, though it still had a 
long life before it, would one day pass. With the advance, during the last century, 
towards economic unification, the connexion, visible in these earlier cases, 
between different forms of capitalism and the external forces playing onit, beens 
of course, immensely more important. Both the depressions of the 1870’s an 
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1880’s and inter-war restrictionism—to mention nothing else—provide illustra- 
tions of it. One obvious factor in the latter, to which the present work devotes 
some pungent pages, was the scuttle to shelter on the part of a business economy 
organized for one kind of world, and thrown into helpless disarray when con- 
fronted by another. 

It would not be reasonable to criticize Mr Dobb for omitting to deal at length 
with aspects of economic life which are, after all, no more than the background of 
his subject; but it is permissible to think that his treatment of the latter would have 
gained in effectiveness could he have contrived to say somewhat more about the 
changes in the economic setting in which, in order to be intelligible, the develop- 
ment of capitalism must be seen. In the industrial sphere, which chiefly interests 
him, the most striking development of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was not, it may be suggested, the conquest by capitalism of the older crafts, 
which, though doubtless accelerated, was in principle an old story. It was the 
expansion outside them, under the pressure of environmental changes, of new or 
previously unimportant industries organized from the start on a capitalist basis. 
Mr Dobb does not ignore that phenomenon, but he gives it a less prominent 
place than its importance deserves. Not only so, but his absorption in capitalism 
as ‘a mode of production’ leads at times to a single-track presentation of its 
history, under which the demon appears to unfold his criminal propensities, less 
in response to stimuli evoking them, than from the inner logic of his own infernal, 
though ‘progressive’, nature. It is possible to make too much of the dissolving 
effects of trade on early forms of agrarian organization; or of that most un- 
revolutionary of price-revolutions which, in England, extended over three to 
four life-times and half a dozen reigns; or of the effect of failing timber supplies 
in stimulating the transition from a wooden to an iron age; or of the economic 
consequences of international breakdowns. But, in order to avoid such errors, 
it ought not to be necessary to fly to the opposite extreme. There are moments 
when, in his preoccupation with the industrial engine, the author seems to assign 
to productive interests a preponderance of influence which, however valid for 
the nineteenth century, rarely in earlier periods belonged to them. Some of his 
interesting, though necessarily somewhat sketchy, observations on the economic 
background of the political conflicts of the seventeenth century are, perhaps, a 
case 1n point. 

Contemporary usage, unlike our own, applied the term monopoly not only 
to grants of an exclusive right to conduct certain economic enterprises, but also 
to those conferring lucrative privileges of searching, sealing, measuring, weighing, 
registering, licensing, and fining, of the kind satirized by Jonson in Meercraft’s 
project for the establishment of a national office for the Control of Toothpicks, 
to be reinforced by an official circular ‘which every child that can read shall 
learn to pick his teeth by’. The former, salt, soap, glass and the rest may have 
numbered under Charles something over a dozen and under twenty; the latter 
ran into several scores. Mr Dobb, in his anxiety to underline the collision be- 
tween the Crown and the interests of ‘ parvenu industrialists’, bent on establishing 
‘a condition of affairs. ..where the possession of capital alone determined who 
should occupy the field’, lays his whole emphasis on the first. In reality, popular 
exasperation with the second, which outraged, among other sentiments, the 
national enthusiasm for cheap beer and tobacco—both bedevilled by patentees— 
was probably as important, and certainly wider spread. There were parts, again, 
of provincial England, especially in the north and west, whose attitude to London — 
Big Business was that of the Middle-West of 1890 to Wall Street; and the author 
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is right in noting its significance. A detestation of the ways of metropolitan 
export rings was not confined, however, to the clothiers whose prices they cut, 
but, as he shows, was equally strong, or stronger, among country exporters, who 
found themselves excluded from continental markets or harried in their colonial 
fishing stations. The dispute, in fact, was primarily one between different groups 
of commercial capitalists; and when, as in 1621, a crisis came, it was not the 
industrialists, but the provincial merchants, who, because they carried the heavier 
political guns, played the leading part in prosecuting the quarrel. Mr Dobb’s 
remark that the textile districts tended to be strongly Parliamentarian is true 
enough; and certainly, since, at least, 1614, the economic imbecilities of the 
government in handling the cloth trade, which were almost on the same majestic 
scale as those of some of its twentieth-century successors in dealing with coal, had 
given them no cause to love it. But Clarendon and Baxter, who are quoted on 
the point, were not less emphatic as to the prevalence of the same temper among 
the yeomanry. The latter—in Gloucestershire, for example, ‘most forward and 
seditious, being very wealthy’—may well have added to a general objection to 
taxation a feeling of resentment at the pretensions of the gentry to social superi- 
ority; but it is not easy to specify economic grievances peculiar to them of a kind 
to account for their political militancy. There is nothing to cause surprise in a 
situation in which some groups cursed their rulers because of memories of poverty 
caused by unemployment, and others because, like Jeshurun, they had waxed 
fat and kicked. The combination should warn us, however, against facile over- 
rationalizations of political attitudes. The treatment of motives by some economic 
theorists is apt to strike a mere child of nature as simpliste to excess. It would 
be unfortunate if similar naivetés were to infect economic history. 

To discuss at length the familiar thesis that ‘political events in seventeenth- 
century England. . . bear all the marks of the classic bourgeois revolution’ would 
take us too far afield; but it is permissible to inquire whether the time has not 
arrived when this venerable acquaintance deserves the compliment of a more 
discriminating welcome than is here accorded him. The problem of the part 
played by economic interests in causing the political breakdown is not quite so 
simple as Mr Dobb supposes; but, granted the primacy which, in a work on 
economic history, may pardonably be assigned them, the question of the cate- 
gories to be employed in stating their character still remains to be considered. 
There were countries in which the lines of social stratification continued for 
another century and a half to be drawn by differences of legal status, and in 
which, therefore, the word bourgeois, which distinguished the unprivileged 
roturiers from the noblesse and clergy, possessed a definite connotation. In such 
circumstances, the question whether an individual was a bourgeois or not, was 
one, not of opinion, but of fact, and movements initiated by persons of the class 
so designated might properly be described as bourgeois movements. The applica- 
tion to this country by continental thinkers of a term of art long familiar in their 
own is not at all surprising; but, for reasons of the kind long ago suggested by de 
Tocqueville, English social development had followed a different course. In the 
England of Charles I, distinctions of juristic status were not wholly absent ; but, 
except for the political privileges of peers, they were few and faint. Violent 
inequalities of wealth were, of course, the rule, but they did not coincide with 
them; and, apart from the life-long wage-earners, probably in most regions a 
minority, and a more numerous, though too often neglected, body of impoverished 
peasants, it is not easy to point to a class devoid of large elements which, judged 
by the sources of their incomes, might properly be described as bourgeois. 
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Given such conditions, the term is too blunt an instrument to dissect the 
resulting complexities of social organization. Employed with discrimination, it 
may still be useful; but, clearly, its meaning is not that which belonged to it in, 
for example, France or Prussia. To ignore, in using it, the distinctive peculiarities 
of the English species of the genus is to beg not a few of the questions which 
to-day most require attention. The truth is that much water has flowed under 
historical bridges since the expression ‘a bourgeois revolution’ was coined, and 
that serious discussion has passed the point at which the mid-Victorian formula 
could continue to be invoked, without definition or qualification, as an illumina- 
ting contribution to it. Respect for a thinker is shown, not by repeating what, 
two generations ago, he said, but by considering what, in the light of knowledge 
acquired since he wrote, he might now have been disposed to say. 

Apart from its introductory observations, more than half of Studies in the 
Development of Capitalism is devoted to periods before the great divide where an 
economic history distinctively modern is commonly held to begin. It has seemed 
proper, therefore, that a review should examine at some length the treatment 
accorded them. The crowded canvas of the last century and a half demanded, as 
Mr Dobb remarks, a somewhat different approach. The two chapters which deal 
with it are, inevitably and properly, more selective. They are in the nature of an 
interpretation reinforced by illustrations and discussions, but they are also packed 
with matter; and, though the reader must not turn to them for a continuous 
narrative or for comprehensive surveys, they are not to be regarded as merely an 
epilogue. They state explicitly lessons conveyed by implication in the preceding 
pages. It is possible, indeed, that the earlier passages of the story owe part of | 
their attraction for the author to the hints to be gleaned from them of morals 
written in larger letters in its latest phases. 

The dominant conception, which determines the choice of materials and the 
construction put on them, can be simply stated. It is the transitional character 
of an economic system once regarded as the natural order of civilized societies, 
but convicted by events, if not of suicidal tendencies, of ineradicable infirmities. 
The two acts in the drama—offensive and defensive, Capitalism triumphant and 
Capitalism in decline—have provided opportunities for more than one tragedian; 
but an old tale may be so handled as to reveal new truths, and the familiarity of | 
the plot does not diminish the interest of observing the stages by which, in the 
present work, the theme is carried to its dénouement. The passage on the Industrial 
Revolution, which forms the opening scene, says much in small compass. Had 
the antecedents of the movement been under consideration, more, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, should have been said of the scientific developments of the 
preceding century; nor, it seems to him, can an adequate verdict be passed on 
its concomitant social dislocation unless a larger place than Mr Dobb allows is 
given to the Napoleonic wars and their domestic sequel. The essentials of the 
matter, however—the combination in England of factors one or more of which 
was present in other countries, but which in this were associated to a unique 
degree; the synchronization of changes affecting all sides of life which, far more 
than the speed of anyone of them, makes appropriate the use of the word ‘revolu- 
tion’; the tardy social adaptation which, if technical innovation was less rapid 
than formerly was suggested, failed disastrously to keep pace with it—these and 
other points are well brought out and given the right emphasis. 

If, as appears to be the view of Mr Dobb, a wave which took its start in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, be regarded as advancing, in spite of periodical | 
recessions, with heightened momentum for the best part of a hundred years and 
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then as having spent its force, the causes of its long continuance and subsequent 
decline are obviously an intriguing question. The answer given by him, though 
complicated in detail, is, in essence, simple. It is that a succession of enlarged 
opportunities for investment—first the mechanization of textiles, iron and mining; 
then the extension of similar changes to other trades; then the growth of the 
machine-making industries; finally, the modernization of transport—sustained 
the upward movement. The process, however, could not of its nature, be other 
than transitory. To ensure that the growing capital equipment should be fully 
employed, 1t was necessary that consumption should expand in a like degree. 

In a class society, where the consumption of the mass of the population is re- 
stricted by their poverty, while increases of surplus income above wages go pre- 
dominantly into the hands of the rich. . .it is obvious that. . .a lag of consumption 
behind the growth of equipment will operate as a powerful tendency.’ It is not 
clear from the author’s discussion of the depressions of the 1870’s and 1880’s, 
when other ‘buoyancy-factors’, such as foreign investment and railway con- 
struction orders, had temporarily flagged, whether he thinks that that tendency 
played a significant part in causing them. It is evident, however, that he regards 
it as an influence of the first importance in the period between the wars. 

Particular aspects of Mr Dobb’s interpretation of the last half-century of 
economic history will naturally be challenged. The view which sees in the eighteen 
years from 1896 to 1914 a St Martin’s summer which, apart from the international 
collapse, was doomed to flicker out, may be correct; but it requires to be sup- 
ported by fuller argumentation than the author offers. The summary dismissal 
of the economic consequences of the first World War appears to the reviewer 
neither plausible on a priori grounds, nor confirmed by such evidence as has come 
his way, nor supported by the additional experience provided by the second. It 
would have been useful if a book by a writer with the wide economic knowledge 
and strong social sympathies of Mr Dobb could have told us somewhat more of 
his conclusions as to the practical effects of capitalism on its victims, as indicated 
by changes in their standard of life. The picture, taken from the Report of the 
La Follette Committee, of the outrageous industrial tyranny practised in the 
United States before 1935 is not overdrawn; but it is misleading unless accom- 
panied by a recognition that, since that date, the tyrants, doubtless with some 
exceptions, have been brought to heel. On matters of this kind more than one 
opinion may reasonably be held. Those expressed by Mr Dobb will rightly carry 
weight. The reader who finds himself dissenting from some of them will do so 
with the reflection that, had it been possible for them to be developed at greater 
length, he also might have ended on the side of the angels. 

In certain of its main contentions, the book appears to push, with needless, if 
agreeable, vigour, doors already open. To labour the truism that capitalism, not 
less than the other works of man, is the creature of time or place, is surely to-day 
a task of supererogation. Twenty years have elapsed since Mr Hobson’s heresy, 
one variety of which is implicit in the present volume, left its mark on the blame- 
less pages of an official report. It may be regarded, with verbal modifications, 
as invested by now with a halo of orthodox respectability which would have both 
pleased and alarmed its non-conforming inventor. If a more general Criticism 
may be permitted, it is that the author, for all his insistence that capitalism is 
a historical category, appears in his concluding chapters not always to live up to 
the full logic of that premise. The familiar contrast between the individualistic, 
competitive phase of sanguine expansion and the later relapse on to a cautious 
defensive behind prepared positions is effectively stated. But the capitalism, in 
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Mr Dobb’s words, ‘of the golden age’ was more than a particular type of 
economic organization. It owed its existence and character, not merely to the 
operations of profit-making entrepreneurs, but toa complex of social habits, political 
institutions and psychological attitudes in the society about them. Causation, as 
usual, has worked more than one way. The latter, which are influenced by 
economic factors, but which also at times move under their own steam, have 
reacted on the former, as well as the former on the latter. Thus the monster has 
proved more malleable than a century or so ago; when Socialist searchlights 
were first turned upon him, it seemed conceivable that he should. His designa- 
tion remains that given him when he roared and ramped at will through cowering 
jungles; but, as in the case of feudalism, which also survived its first predatory 
phase, the identity of name masks a reluctant acquisition, under chastening 
strokes from above and below, of a slightly less unsocial nature. Such reflections, 
however, though prompted by the concluding pages of Mr Dobb, are a primrose 
path which must end in a precipice of right-wing deviations. It would be both 
inhuman and futile to incite him to pursue them. 


London School of Economics 


XIV. COLONIAL EMPIRE! 
By E. E. RICH 


HE first, and correct, reaction of every scholar to Professor Giraud’s monu- 
mental work must be to take it straight away and get it properly bound 
in two volumes. For books are the tools of the scholar’s craft and as a tool 
this book is clumsy and unmanageable. Thirteen hundred pages in a paper 
binding cannot be handled with that ease and pleasure which is essential to study. 

The fault, however, lies with the publishers rather than with the author, and 
itis largely explained by the circumstances in which the book appeared. Published 
in 1945 by the Institut d’Ethnologie, it represents the early and courageous 
revival of French historical scholarship after the German occupation, and both 
the format and the contents bear the mark of these circumstances. 

A considerable and highly praiseworthy amount of writing on colonial history 
has appeared from French presses since the war. In particular the Colonies et 
Empires publications of the Presses Universitaires (planned in five series, Etudes 
coloniales, Les classiques de la colonisation, L’histoire de l’expansion et de la colonisation 
frangaises, La géographie de l’ Union frangaise, and Art et littérature) ; the two volumes 
Du libéralisme a V'Impérialisme (1860-78) and L’Essor industriel et I’ Impérialisme 
colomal (1878-1904); George Hardy’s Histoire de la colonisation frangais in the 
Manuels Coloniaux library, and Saintoyant’s La formation des Empires Coloniaux, 
xu@—xoit® stécles (the first of a series of four volumes planned on La colonisation 
Européenne du xv® au xix® siécle) ; A. Girault’s Les colonies frangaises avant et depuis 1815, 
represent a most praiseworthy output of valuable reading on this subject. But 
the general impression left by most of this work is that of a sound text-book, 
designed for the general reader rather than for the scholar; and although the 
books are the work of men who know their subject and whose interest is by no 
means recent, their cumulative effect is an impression that the authors cannot 
dismiss from their minds the part played by the French Empire in the war, and 
the part which the Union Frangaise must perform if France is to play her role in 
the future. There is a nebulous air of urgency present. 

By contrast, Professor Giraud’s work is entirely academic in its approach. It is 
the fruit of many years spent in England, Canada, America and France, work 
which produced a mass of notes and transcripts from which the author was able 
to work during the German occupation, but which he was not able to check or 
confirm. His notes probably appeared all the more valuable because of the 
circumstances in which they were used; hence, perhaps, some of the reluctance 
to discard extracts which add little to arguments which have already been 
amply developed and illustrated in the text. 

The length and the thoroughness of the volume, nevertheless, are assets rather 
than defects, for the Canadian half-breed, the métis, has never yet been adequately 
treated either as a historical or as a social problem. Nor, indeed, has the métis 
or mestizzo element in the general history of colonial development received any- 
thing like adequate study. Until circumstances which vary for each climate 
and period make it suitable for the white man to take his own womenfolk 
overseas, colonization in its true sense is impossible and the pattern of the 


1 Marcel Giraud, Le Métis Canadien (Paris, Institut d’Ethnologie, 1945, pp. liii+ 1296.) 
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economic life and social development of any settlement is inevitably and deeply 
affected by the predominant masculinity of its inhabitants. i 

The mestizzo is therefore an almost inevitable element in any early colonial 
society unless special circumstances dictate the exceptionally early arrival of wives 
and families, as they did in the British settlements in the temperate parts of North 
America. When, as in the west and north of Canada, suitable conditions for 
white women take centuries to achieve, the métis become proportionately 
numerous and important. In fur-trade history this tendency was emphasized as 
it has been nowhere else. Whereas in the background of most colonial stories 
the native ‘wife’ and the half-breed children are a comfort and a domestic 
amenity, for the fur-trader roaming the interior, the coureur de bows en dérowines, an 
Indian ‘wife’ was almost a necessity. For him she acted as ambassador and inter- 
preter, she sewed and gummed the canoe, she made his snow-shoes, helped make 
the traps, skinned the catch and prepared the furs, made pemmican and took a 
very full share of the heavy work of travel, both in the canoe and at the portages. 
That the Indian ‘wife’ has not yet received the attention she deserves is in part 
due to the fact that although the Hudson’s Bay Company has assembled a magni- 
ficent collection of archives covering two and a half centuries of fur-trade history 
these invaluable documents have not hitherto been available for work of this 
nature, 

Professor Giraud, however, in his pre-war work made extensive and effective 
use of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s archives and supplemented them by equally 
thorough and exhaustive work in the Archives Nationales of France, the Archives 
de la Province de Quebec, the Public Archives of Canada (where there is also 
available a set of extensive extracts from the Selkirk Papers), the Archives 
Archiépiscopales de St Boniface et d’Edmonton, and the Provincial Library at 
Winnipeg. This is a unique and most impressive background for such a study, 
and the mass of firsthand documentary evidence is supplemented by a most 
satisfying bibliography of printed works and by many evidences of shrewd work 
on the ground. Despite the impressive background to his work the opening 
chapters on the geographical and the anthropological background are second- 
hand and, on the whole, unimpressive. In assessing the consequences of the im- 
pact of Europeans upon non-Europeans the historian must necessarily attempt 
to establish the main features of the institutions and economy of the ‘backward’ 
peoples. But unless he is peculiarly gifted and experienced the historian will not 
be trained or competent for this task and he will normally do well to accept the 
conclusions of the trained anthropologist—an almost unavoidable handicap 
which is not made less by retailing the anthropologist’s evidence as well as his 
conclusions. 

Even when classified and named by tribes and tongues the North American 
Indian remains elusive at the time of his first contacts with white fur-traders. 
Essentially a nomad and a hunter, he was capable of great endurance but of 
little persistence, and he reacted to white contacts partly in conformity with his 
own racial background but more largely in response to the type of white man 
he encountered. And since the evidence on the subject comes almost exclusively 
from the whites it is for that reason either biased or hearsay and needs to be 
treated with suspicion. It is not, for example, sound to support a contrast 
between the Northern and the Southern Indians on the evidence of James Isham; 
for although Isham was a shrewd observer and a great friend of the Indians (and 
the father of one of the earliest recorded English métis) he saw only a few | 
Northern Indians who had travelled thousands of miles to trade at Prince of 
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Wales’s Fort and the fact that he compiled a vocabulary of the Northern Indian 
tongue did not mean that either he or any other member of the establishment 
could speak that tongue. In view of the difficulties of the evidence and of the 
excesses into which the Indians so easily fell it seems at least over-statement to 
assert that whatever their tribal differences ‘Chez les uns comme chez les autres 
le contact du Blanc provoqua les mémes effets, entraina les mémes déformations, 
exagéra les cdtes les moins honorables de leur caractére’. 

Between the English and the French approaches there was from the first a clear 
contrast, in part due to economic causes, in part to national characteristics. The 
English, especially the Orkney servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, lacked 
the ‘spontanéité’ of the Canadians, and in keeping with this reserve the Company’s 
policy was ever to draw the Indians down to trade on the shores of the Bay rather 
than to venture inland in search of furs. More constant ventures inland were 
indeed undertaken than the Company has received credit for, but such voyages 
were not undertaken in direct pursuit of furs. Often they were to investigate 
rumours of rich copper or gold mines, or else they were missions to pacify inter- 
tribal Indian wars and to persuade the Indians to peace and trade, or they might 
be to ‘show the flag’ against French invasion and domination of the Indians. 
It was not until the bitter rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
North-West Company of Montreal focused on Athabaska as the El Dorado of the 
fur-trade, the source of the wealth and power of the North-westers, that furs 
became the direct objective of English penetration. So, although the first voyage 
into the hinterland, that of William Stewart to make peace between the Crees 
and the Chipewyans in 1718, is distinguished by the presence of the indispensable 
‘Slave woman’ and similar needs dictated similar practices whenever inland 
voyages were undertaken, yet to the normal English trader or hand in the post 
by the Bay an Indian woman was rather a surreptitious luxury than a necessity. 
Between the posts on the Bay and those which rivalry with the French caused to 
be created in the hinterland there was an inevitable difference in custom, as in 
need, but the influence of the London Committee (to whom Indians and half- 
breeds attached to the posts were primarily consumers of rations and sources of 
private trade) and of the Bay posts predominated. So that although from at 
least 1743 onwards there was a constantly growing body of métis of English origin 
yet ‘une démarcation subsiste, plus ou moins nette suivant les lieux, que les 
Canadiens n’ont jamais connue’. 

But the English as individuals departed freely from the official policy and 
took their Indian ‘wives’ and children seriously and conscientiously. They tended 
to spoil the children, but despite this the métis often had enough native blood 
in him to make him excel in the fur-trade and to make him an active and valuable 
servant to the Company. Early attempts to educate these children in Europe, and 
the foundation of a school for them at Stromness, proved unsatisfactory. The 
expense was in any case too heavy, and it was the desire of the English fur-traders 
to educate their children, and to provide for their own retirement to their 
families, which led to the importation of Harper and Geddes as schoolmasters in 
1808, and to much of that original desire for settlement at Red River which tied 
in with Selkirk’s projects for a proprietary colony to result in the ultimate 
development of the prairies on a basis of agriculture instead of the fur-trade. 

At this stage, in the early nineteenth century, the two currents of métis 
development, French and English, meet at Red River as the two currents of the 
fur-trade, from Montreal and from the Bay, also met there in their approaches to 
Athabaska. There emerged the concept of a métis nation, the Bois brilés, with a 
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native claim to the soil (despite the claims of the full-blooded Indians), grouped 
under their chiefs, conscious of their distinction from Whites and Indians alike. 

The national concept was almost purely a creation of the fur-trade rivalry. 
The North-West Company of Montreal, who had carried into English rule the 
traditions and methods of the French and had spiced them liberally with Scotch 
realism to evolve the ‘North-West spirit’, had concentrated at Red River a 
considerable number of their own trained and able métis offspring so as to oppose 
the Selkirk and Hudson’s Bay settlements, which they regarded (not without 
reason) as moves in the fur-trade war. From these men, Cuthbert Grant, William 
Shaw, Roderick Mackenzie and Alexander Mackay, came the force of the 
inspiration. But alongside them were other métis, equally deeply involved in the 
North-West Company’s trade and claims but of French instead of Scotch origin. 
Bostonois (Peter) Pangman and Bonhomme Montour, the accepted leaders of 
this element, brought into the conflict the loyalties of this large French-métis 
contingent, equally devoted to the North-West Company and hostile to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, its claims to the soil, and the concepts of settlement and 
agriculture. 

For these French-born métis there is not available any volume of evidence at 
all comparable with the detail and comprehensiveness of the Hudson’s Bay 
records; but Professor Giraud establishes in considerable detail the practice of 
intermarriage between French and Indians both in and around the posts and in 
the Indian country. Whereas the northern group of métis, of Hudson’s Bay origin, 
tended to gravitate to the posts and the static fur-trade as adjuncts to their white 
fathers, the more numerous métis of the West, of French origin, were nomads 
and voyageurs even if they followed the fur-trade. More often they showed strong 
affinities with their Indian mothers and grew up with marked Indian traits; this 
was especially true when, as was often the case, their fathers had been captured 
by Indians during frontier wars and also lived with the Indian tribe. Less 
organized but much more numerous than the métis of the North, these of the 
prairies and the West were always satellites of the fur-trade. They needed little 
urging to rally them to the focal point of the fur-trade war at Red River despite 
their normal dispersion, and when the métis stream from the North met them 
they showed many marked characteristics in common notwithstanding their 
diverse origins and habits. 

More reserved and secretive than the whites, the métis were more open and 
approachable than the Indians. They were also more property-conscious than 
the Indians, especially where land was concerned, and it was upon their claim 
to the soil (in defiance of the prior claims of the Indians) that their ‘nationalism’ 
was largely built. In this there was something paradoxical; for underneath the 
personalities and company rivalries of the early settlement at Red River lay a 
fundamental clash of economies, between a nomadic and a sedentary way of life 
on the prairies. The métis, with their vague and vast claims to the land were not 
in fact at all seriously interested in the land. Individuals among them might 
develop into prosperous agriculturists but in general they were profoundly 
ignorant of agriculture and averse from it; their habits and the roots of their 
loyalties were nomadic. 

After the failure of the first outburst of ‘nationalism’ with the Massacre of 
Seven Oaks, the subsequent trials, and the purchase of the land by Selkirk from 
the Algonquins, the meétis showed a strong tendency to drift back to savagery. 
In its early days the Selkirk colony could not hope to survive by agriculture alone - 
and was inevitably dependent on the produce of the chase. This situation evolved 
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a relationship of interdependence between the colonists and the métis whilst it 
encouraged the regressive tendencies which were only too manifest among them. 
Lack of governance under a Hudson’s Bay Company which was not entirely 
reconciled to the duties of governing a colony also encouraged the métis in their 
reluctance to accept rule and a sedentary way of life, and despite their priests 
they drifted away. Concentration round the Pembina Mission threatened trade 
contacts with the United States and the métis were shepherded to the Forks of 
the Assiniboine and thence to the White Horse Plain, moves which did nothing 
to diminish their dependence on the chase. 

With the end of the fur-trade war, the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and the 
North-West Companies and George Simpson’s governorship in 1821, came 
revision of methods and dismissals of redundant personnel which brought a new 
influx to Red River. There was no power to force the retired traders and their 
families to Red River, but the establishment of the Northern Department of the 
fur-trade was reduced by half before 1825, and since Simpson ousted the dis- 
charged men from the posts of the West the colony appeared the only and obvious 
asylum. In 1823 over two hundred settlers came in from the western posts, and 
the colony showed an increase of over seven hundred in two years. The new 
settlers contained a marked aristocracy of former commissioned gentlemen, and 
the Orkney labourers among them emphasized the already existent cleavage 
between the Scots settlers and the métis, although the latter when settled came 
more readily under the influence of their priests, with marriages and baptisms 
on the one hand and weaving, education and sedentary arts on the other. These 
stabilizing influences were not confined to the métis who had remained at Red 
River, for the priests followed them to their outposts; but even so the métis 
remained alienated by their background from the Scots, the Orkneymen and the 
former fur-traders, most of whom patronized the Protestant clergy in the settle- 
ment, a mission which did valiant work both for the settlers and for the métis 
there but which did not venture into the field as the Roman Catholic priests did. 

So far, Professor Giraud has clarified and supported with a wealth of detail 
(almost a superfluity) a story whose main outlines were sufficiently established but 
not widely enough known. At this stage come the most interesting and con- 
structive chapters of the book, chapters in which the problem of the métis at 
Red River is portrayed against the background of the economic problems of the 
young colony. Métis agriculture did not prosper; sheer ignorance of the barest 
principles of farming was common, and aversion from labour even more so. But 
a few bourgeois métis emerged clearly against the general poverty and insecurity 
of the colony. The colony’s only natural trade outlet lay south to Illinois and the 
Americans, but the Hudson’s Bay Company’s chartered rights enforced de- 
pendence on the long river route to the Bay and so to England, and the fur-trade 
which provided the only export goods was forbidden to métis and colonists alike. 
Illicit trade to the States was inevitable, especially when the Company tried to 
abandon the old credit system and to place its colonial trade on a cash basis and 
when (as Letitia Hargraves’s Letters show) there was little room for the colony’s 
supplies in the brigades from York Fort. Local trade therefore inevitably 
developed within the framework of the Company’s charter, whilst the métis also 
found occupations as trappers and transport-workers both by river and (with the 
development of wheeled traffic) by road. ; 

Such reconciliation was at best but half-hearted and there remained the 
fundamental hostility between the métis’ claims to the soil and the Company’s 
chartered rights, a hostility which coloured the whole period and became the 
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more marked as the economic problems increased in intensity. Immigration from 
the posts of the West continued, the colony became firmly established and num- 
bered over 4000 by 1840; but it still had no satisfactory outlet even when it had 
a surplus of agricultural products to dispose of, and the establishment of a distil- 
lery in 1843 was more a tribute to economic stringency and a surplus of corn than 
to a weakening of moral standards. In such circumstances even the clergy, 
convinced that a relapse to nomadism meant virtual apostacy, nevertheless were 
forced to accept the chase as an economic necessity. ha. 

The great métis hunts therefore became the dominating feature of their life. 
On the great summer hunt, for bison to make pemmican, as many as a thousand 
persons would go forth on expeditions spontaneously organized under their chiefs 
and councillors and ‘gouvernements provisoires’. The autumn hunts for fresh 
meat involved smaller numbers and less organization, and the winter hunts for 
day-to-day sustenance fewer still; but since the winter hunts were due to lack of 
food they led to families wintering in the woods, and to the growth of improvised 
villages in which métis and Indians lived side by side. 

These hunts, with their reversion to nomadism, inevitably came under the 
control of the French-born métis, whilst the Scotch- and Company-born half- 
breeds took more kindly to the plough, kept clean house, developed pasture 
farming and, despite their practice of subdividing their estates, prospered. They 
were in constant contact with their clergy, and Professor Giraud convincingly 
shows that the constant clerical influence proved more important than schools, 
government, or mixed marriages with the white settlers, in stabilizing the métis 
of Red River and distinguishing them from those who had rolled back to the 
West and the outposts. The influence of the clergy did not, however, reconcile the 
deep differences between the métis and the Hudson’s Bay Company. From the 
middle of the century the Canadian-born (under the lead of Jean-Louis Riel) 
dominated the opposition; but the Scotch-born were equally emphatic in denying 
payments for lands. The Company’s monopoly of trade was also ignored, and 
could only be enforced when troops were available, as in 1846 and in 1857, and 
the drift of trade towards the States became so marked, with the métis settled at 
such frontier posts as Pembina and Touchwood Hills (and even bringing furs taken 
south of the border to the Company’s post at Fort Garry) that the interest of 
Toronto was aroused. A move for annexation by the United States was indeed 
the result of the struggle against the Company; numbers of the métis moved south 
to earn cash wages and in 1857 métis from Red River were actually elected to 
the legislature of Minnesota. As against this development the Company began 
a system of courts, laws and police in which there was room for métis participa- 
tion. Having bought out the Selkirk grant in 1836, the Company was in complete 
control and it accepted the eligibility of the métis in principle from the start. But 
it was not until 1857 that métis councillors were freely admitted, and by that time 
the essential métis demands had been met with free trade in furs, propriety of 
land and participation in government. 

Retaining much of their Canadian spontaneity, largely immune from the 
diseases which ravaged the Indians, essential as hunters and hauliers both to the 
Company and to the colonists, the métis had an indisputable place at Red River 
by the 1860’s. They had common cause, whatever their origin or religion or 
wealth, in their opposition to the Company; and in this matter they also enjoyed 
the alliance and leadership of the disgruntled settlers who had been discharged 
from employment in the Hudson’s Bay Company during the period of recon- 
struction. From this source emanated a steady attack on the charter, a volume 
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of propaganda, and a tendency to look towards the United States for official 
support. 

The Company, in addition to this opposition from within the colony, was also 
meeting the indirect effects of development on the Lower St Lawrence and to 
the south, development which brought miners, fishermen and lumberers into the 
interior, cut into the forest, deflected furs to the St Lawrence route, and drove 
back the fur frontier and the Indian population. Such development was in- 
compatible with the renewal of the Company’s charter in its full form, and the 
non-renewal of the charter in 1859 opened a new period. The years which 
followed, up to the Deed of Surrender of the Company’s claims to the Dominion 
government in 1869, were marked by agitations, the inflow of Ontario immi- 
grants with their paper the Norwester, and by a reaction of the Roman Catholic 
clergy against annexation to predominantly Protestant Canada. It became 
evident, too, that the semi-nomadic economy of the métis must be threatened by 
annexation to Canada and subsequent settlement, but that the Scotch métis were 
more open to Canadian influences. 

In the event these two groups were brought together by the ineptitude of the 
Dominion government, which ignored the métis pretensions and purchased the 
land at Red River direct from the Hudson’s Bay Company and the British 
government. The result was Riel’s rebellion of 1869, and Riel’s failure only 
tragically underlined the fact that, strongly as the métis had resented the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, nevertheless the Company had stood for the fur-trade 
and a consequent dependence on nomadism whereas the absorption of its claims 
by the Dominion meant the end of the métis’ way of life, the dominance of 
agriculture, and the subjugation of the métis to Scotch and Saxon influences. 
It was this victory of agriculture over nomadism, rather than their lack of leaders 
or even the fact that the persistence of their ideals seemed always to involve 
American infiltration, which meant the doom of the métis at Red River. Further 
west the same conditions did not apply; there the skill of the métis as hunters and 
voyageurs was of more permanent value. They increased in numbers with the 
persistence of ‘Indian marriages’ throughout the Simpson period, and they were 
steadily employed by the Company in the trade posts, on expeditions (as into the 
Snake Country) and for the annual brigades which took supplies in and brought 
furs out. On rare occasions they settled round the posts, but more generally 
they took the opportunity offered by the West and North to remain nomads. So 
they were more difficult of access to the clergy, and so they retained their 
characteristics. 

Even in the North and West, however, the métis preserved their nomad 
economy with a difference; they were actuated by keener economic urges than 
were felt by the Indians. They amassed but little money, for there was but little 
coin in the North-West; but they accumulated considerable wealth in furs and 
horses, they hunted the furs to extermination even when the Company was trying 
to preserve and restock an area, they often deserted to the Americans with their 
catches, they acted as the mouthpieces for Indian grievances, and despite their 
usefulness they were regarded with considerable suspicion. Wesleyan and 
Anglican missions showed ineptitude in dealing with this problem of the North- 
West métis and despite their own sturdy Protestantism Simpson and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were instrumental in organizing Roman Catholic missions. The 
bishopric of Athabaska and the Mackenzie was established in 1862 and the 
Roman Catholic priests showed their historic ability in stabilizing the meétis. But 
the remedy was the source of further troubles. The priests showed an inevitable 
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tendency to make the missions the centres of sedentary life and thereby laid 
themselves open not only to a confessional opposition but also to the fears that 
agglomerations of métis would prove rendezvous for unsatisfactory elements, 
would rouse claims to freedom of trade and other as yet submerged aspirations. 

In the end it was not the hostility which this missionary tendency roused which 
ended the conflict with the North-West métis. It was the persistence of their own 
nomadism and the fact that their furs would command a better price at Red 
River which attracted them there and made them satellites. The free traders had 
already brought to them in the North-West the current ideas of Red River, along 
with alcohol, so that the 1869 rebellion spread easily to the outposts. But 
whereas in Red River, under the able leadership of Riel, the 1869 rebellion had 
raised the métis’ claims to nationhood and to the soil as against the Dominion 
government and had not entirely failed, in the North-West it was a pointless and 
fruitless rebellion. There was nothing to place against Riel’s solid achievement in 
securing the admission of Manitoba to the Dominion as a Province instead of 
a Territory, or the grant of representative government, equal precedence for the 
French and English languages and the securing of certain lands from immigrant 
settlement. 

But whereas Riel had apparently won a constitutional battle but had lost the 
economic field, in the North-West the constitutional failure was accompanied 
by persistence in fur-trade and nomadism which was an implied victory for the 
métis way of life. At Red River Riel, although he had preserved the rights of the 
European settlers against the immigrant flood as well as those of the métis, had 
roused a strong feeling of racial and religious hatred, especially by his execution 
of Scott, and in the ensuing years the métis were faced by intransigent Pro- 
testant ‘Orangeism’ and at times dared not appear on the streets of Winnipeg. 
The political and military indignities of the period were bitter, all the more so 
because the métis thought they had been betrayed by their clergy. And the tide 
of settlers flowed in, with a heavy quota of land-jobbers against whose subtlety 
and legal knowledge the métis had no defence. They faced the problems of 
common rights inevitable in any period of enclosures, and found their economy 
undermined when apparently valueless rights were taken from them; and they 
faced the problem of reconciling their existing strip ‘arpents’ along the river- 
banks with the rectangular plan of land division and allocation which had been 
adopted. So bewildered, frightened and irretrievably nomadic were they that 
many of them did not bother even to claim their lands at the Land Office and so 
lost them by default, whilst those who claimed often proved hopeless farmers and 
even worse in their negotiations with the banks and mortgage houses who followed 
in the wake of Dominion government. The great hunts continued, but with 
diminishing returns, and the aftermath of the 1869 rebellion saw the steady 
decline of the métis at Red River. 

Only the clergy remained to give coherence in the mounting débacle. They 
could do little to stem the movement of the métis away from the colony, but they 
could replace the departing with French Roman Catholics from Lower Canada, 
and they could maintain missions to which the métis resorted in their dispersal. 
The growth of considerable settlements at the mouth of Winnipeg River, Duck 
Lake, Qu’Appel and above all on the Southern Branch of the Saskatchewan did 
not mean the end of either alcohol or nomadism, but the lack of governance and 
the restlessness which now dominated the métis led to its own undoing. The bison 
were now hunted by winter as well as by summer; the purchase of alcohol played 
its part in the story, and the buffalo robe at times became more sought after than 
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the meat. The result was a steady decline offset by local fertility in the buffalo, 
and by 1884, despite restrictive legislation, the buffalo had been hunted to 
extinction and métis nomadism was without its main support. 

The Indians, who had also suffered from prairie settlement, the recession of 
the fur belt, and finally the extinction of the buffalo, were met in their difficulties 
by the Dominion government with a policy of reservations, a policy implemented 
in the series of Indian treaties which marked the period 1871-7. They showed 
(naturally) no knowledge of agriculture, were averse from settlement on the 
reservations and made an explosive situation which was further embittered by the 
opening of the prairies by the Canadian Pacific Railway and the impact of a 
further wave of immigration. To the métis the care for the Indians, and the set- 
ting aside of reservations, were but further humiliations. They petitioned for land 
rights for themselves in their new prairie settlements but met only apathy from 
the Dominion government until at last, spurred on by whites who had been 
disappointed in their land speculations, they turned once more to Riel for leader- 
ship. With the return of Riel from exile in America, his personal assertiveness, 
and the failure of the 1885 rising, the political corollary to the failure of a nomad 
economy was complete. The métis as a self-conscious unit disappeared; he is 
marked apart only by too often justified a reputation for weakness of character 
and the vices of both races. The last chapters are an admirable sociological study, 
showing the contemporary successes of individuals, the depravity of masses, and 
the lack of any valid group-consciousness except as a sign of inferiority. 

This long study is a unity, well put together and supported with convincing 
detail. But it is too vast, too thorough at every stage, to be read as a unity, and 
the probable fate of the book will be to be used as an admirable work of reference. 
For this the useful index and the maps and diagrams make it peculiarly apt. 
Thereby the scope and unity of Professor Giraud’s pioneer work will be obscured 
and the coherence and purpose of the story which he unfolds, with its strong and 
repeated emphasis on economic factors, will be lost. The problem is one of pro- 
portion, the assessment of the amount of detail which a thesis needs to support 
it as against the submersion of a valuable thesis under the weight of its own 
evidence. It will be a sad thing if the very excellence of his scholarship should 
make Professor Giraud’s clear and excellent study of this problem into a mere 
work of reference, but the circumstances of the production, the unhandy format 
and the bulk of the work all tend in that direction. For those who will read, it 
will nevertheless remain a major pioneer work with a clear and stimulating 
approach to a problem which lies at the core of Canadian history. 


St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 
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A NEW AGRARIAN TREATISE 


L. Genicor. L’ Economie rurale Namuroise au Bas Moyen Age (1199-1429). (Namur, 
1943. Pp. xxxi+406. n.p.) 

Of the many books which Belgian historians were able to write while biding 
their time under the German occupation, one of the most impressive is that on 
the rural economy of Namur, which the learned archivist of Namur published in 
1943. His information derives mainly from the documents of ecclesiastical and 
charitable foundations, and, compared with the evidence available in this 
country, it is neither very abundant nor very varied. Yet his learning, his intel- 
ligence and imagination succeeded in wringing from his documents a story of 
agrarian conditions which is both remarkably complete and stimulating. Indeed, 
in the field of local studies, nothing equally good has been produced for a very 
long time. 

The country of Namur in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries lends itself 
to separate treatment somewhat better than other areas of similar size. Not only 
was it a well-defined political entity, but it was also marked out by physical 
features which set it apart from the rest of north-western Europe. Its two parts, 
Hesbaye in the south and Coudroz in the north, differed in some respects, mostly 
in the degree to which the forest had dominated the landscape. But taken as a 
whole the country was very much of a forest land hemmed in by tall timber from 
almost every side. For this and other reasons it was largely isolated from the 
economic and social developments in the neighbouring regions whether Walloon 
or Flemish. Namur was its only town of importance; no great international route 
traversed it; its commerce in general was of relatively secondary importance. 
It is therefore not surprising that its rural society, while in many respects similar 
to that of other Western countries, should have possessed so strongly a marked 
individuality. 

The similarities between the developments in Namur and those elsewhere are 
clear enough. The agrarian régime in the early middle ages was dominated by the 
sergneuries, many of which were undoubtedly of Roman origin though some may 
have been created anew in the early centuries of Frankish settlement. As in other 
parts of western Europe the Carolingian estates on the whole conformed to the 
type. Most of them possessed large demesnes and drew upon the services of their 
tenants, mostly semi-free. But as elsewhere the two centuries separating the 
ninth from the twelfth saw most of the large and compact seigneuries subdivided 
into smaller and more dispersed estates, and from 1200 onwards the demesne 
cultivation steadily contracted even though the movement did not get under way 
until the second half of the thirteenth century and was not completed until the 
second half of the fourteenth. The dissolution of the demesne meant also the 
disappearance of labour services and a great increase in the relative areas of 
peasant leases and ‘farms’. 

Thus presented the story might appear familiar and even commonplace, but 
it is very far from commonplace in Mr Genicot’s version. Almost every chapter 
sheds new and sudden illumination upon some local peculiarity or another, and on 
more than one occasion the light thus thrown penetrates into regions far removed 
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from the parochial pumps of the County of Namur. Thus, in his discussion of the 
dissolution of the large estate, Mr Genicot draws a most suggestive distinction 
between the rapidly dissolving allodial manors and those held as fiefs. The former 
could, and as a rule were, divided between heirs and were presumably alienated 
without restriction. As a result, they broke up into smaller fragments more easily 
and sooner than the average fiéf. If so, might not the later survival of the manorial 
demesne in England, which so greatly worried Marc Bloch and is still unex- 
plained, be due to the universality of the Norman fief? All English manors were 
held as fiefs of one sort or another and may thus have been preserved in feudal 
pickle until the thirteenth century when they emerged sufficiently intact to 
benefit from the great agricultural boom. 

Another of Mr Genicot’s striking hypotheses may not be so relevant to English 
conditions. In discussing the origin of large numbers of free tenants in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries he is able to suggest, though not yet to prove, that many 
of them did not descend from the ‘other ranks’ of free Frankish host, but from the 
successors, younger sons and collateral relations of Merovingian and Carolingian 
lords, and were often in possession of parcels of erstwhile Sergneuries. 

The story also brings out, though in a manner more indirect and circumspect, 
the decline in rents during the period of falling population in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The effects of the rise in population in the earlier period had 
not apparently left impressions equally clear and equally painful. Namur, with 
its vast forest reserves and its great opportunities for internal colonization, escaped 
the scourge of over-population which afflicted most other parts of western Europe. 
So great and continuous was the work of reclamation that the seigneuries were able 
to maintain their demesnes while continuing to shed to their tenants one cultura 
after another. This economic metabolism, like so many other features of the 
manorial system, stopped with the turn of the demographic trend in the four- 
teenth century and with the cessation of assarting. 

A great part of Mr Genicot’s book is given over to the various forms of tenure 
and more especially to the evolution of rents and leases. The history of the rents, 
‘farms’, and leases is in the main the same as elsewhere; but here again, by a deft 
turn of the evidence, Mr Genicot is able to show how the landlords were some- 
times forced in the later middle ages to substitute rent in kind for money rent. 
Thereby they sometimes secured themselves against the catastrophic fall in the 
value of money rents; but in doing so they also inverted that sequence of money 
rents and food rents which other historians have so uncritically taken for granted. 

These are only a few of Mr Genicot’s ideas picked out more or less at random, 
for it would be impossible to enumerate in a review all the felicities of his facts 
and theories. His facts are all highly relevant and weighty; and even if not all 
his ideas carry equal conviction none can be dismissed as mere fancies. The book 
deserves to be widely read: if possible as a companion volume to Marc Bloch’s 


Les Caractéres Originaux. 
M. Postan 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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THE MONETARY HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Carto M. Crroiia. Studi di Storia della Moneta. 1. (University Press, Pavia, 
1948). Pp. 218. 750 Lira.) 

Professor Cipolla has placed medievalists and economic historians in general 
in his debt by his recent studies of Italian currency and exchanges. The present 
book is a product of vast researches into the individual exchange transactions of 
almost every important city and region of Italy with the exception of Verona, 
Lucca and the states of Savoy. The exchanges which Professor Cipolla has col- 
lected and tabulated are mostly those of the local silver currency against the 
imperial silver pound, which in its turn remained more or less stable in relation 
to the most stable currency of all, that of gold. Professor Cipolla has no difficulty 
in showing how the exchanges rose and fell in different periods of Italian history. 
Almost everywhere, with the exception of Venice, they went through three 
phases: rapid ascent before 1320, relative stability between 1320 and 1400, and 
another rise in the fifteenth century. 

Professor Cipolla does not find himself on a ground equally firm in his inter- 
pretation of the changes. He shows that the fall in the value of the local silver 
currency was not due to the changing ratios of gold and silver. Although the 
value of gold in terms of silver was rising in the fourteenth century, the rise by 
the middle of the century did not exceed 20 %; whereas the silver currency in the 
same period fell by a much wider margin. As most historians before him, 
Professor Cipolla ascribes the rise to the reductions of silver content of the coins 
and the accompanying expansion in the quantity of silver money in circulation. 
At this point, however, Professor Cipolla diverges from most of his predecessors. 
Whereas other writers have been inclined to blame for the debasement of coinage 
the cupidity of medieval governments and their manipulation of currency for the 
sake of profit to themselves, Sgr. Cipolla does not believe that the cupidity of 
rulers played an important part. He apparently believes that the issuing 
authorities merely respond to the greater demand for money. To quote: ‘the 
debasement of metal currency closely follows the general need of greater supplies 
of means of payment at a time when economic activity expanded and credit was 
not sufficiently developed to satisfy the demand’. 

Having thus correlated debasement to economic activity, Professor Cipolla 
is able to take a further step and treat his curves of exchange rates as if they were 
curves of economic activity. It may well be that in subsequent discussion Professor 
Cipolla will reveal the full cogency of his argument. It is also possible that indepen- 
dent evidence will show economic activity in fact going through the same three 
phases as the rates of exchange. In the meantime, students will be advised to treat 
Professor Cipolla’s important tables for what they are: tables of rates of exchange. 


M. PosTan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 
Sredne Vieka (‘The Middle Ages), vol. 1. (Published by the Academy of Sciences 
of U.S.S.R. Moscow, 1946. Pp. 414. 31 roubles.) 


The second volume of the essays on the middle ages published by the Academy — 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. is from the point of view of economic historians 
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notable mainly on account of the two essays on the manor of Brampton in 
Huntingdonshire by Professors Kosminsky and Lavrovsky. The evidence about 
the history of the manor through the ages had been collected by Savin and until 
recently lay buried among his other transcripts. Professor Kosminsky’s study of 
the manor of Brampton covers the period between the eleventh and the sixteenth 
centuries and follows the [ines of his well-known studies of the English 
village in the thirteenth century. As in his other articles and books, Professor 
Kosminsky mainly relies upon statistical computations of numbers and sizes of 
holdings, and arrives in the end at several very important and, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, very true conclusions. He, first of all, brings out a remarkable 
preponderance in the last quarter of the thirteenth century of smallholders. On 
the combined manor of Brampton holdings of five acres and less amounted to 
nearly 60 % of all the holdings, and holdings of three acres and less to 206), 01) 
the total. In the latter category there were altogether at least ninety-three 
holdings in 1279. A comparison with the Domesday Book suggests that 
the additions to the numbers of smallholders were very much greater than 
changes in the numbers of more substantial tenancies, and indeed absorbed the 
bulk of the increasing population. This movement was apparently put into 
reverse in the later middle ages, and Professor Kosminsky has no difficulty in 
showing how in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the numbers of small 
holdings declined while the number of large holdings, especially at the top of the 
village scale, grew. Thus far the argument is important, interesting and conclusive; 
what somewhat spoils it is the insistence with which he connects the general 
upgrading of village society in the later middle ages with the ‘expansion of the 
internal market’. He admits the possibility that the ‘emptying out’ of the villages 
by the Black Death and civil wars must have played its part, but for a man who 
is so good at counting holdings the admission is very half-hearted. 

Professor Lavrovsky’s study of the Brampton manor between the sixteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries is an interesting projection of the methods and categories 
of his well-known book into the eighteenth century-enclosures. It is thorough, 
interesting and on the whole conclusive. The only exception a critical reviewer 
might take to Professor Lavrovsky’s argument concerns his treatment of leases. In 
comparing the data of the seventeenth-century survey with that of 1537-8 he draws 
attention to the great number of peasant leases, and goes on to discuss it as if it 
were a relatively new phenomenon. He might have seen the situation in a different 
light had he been able, as Mr Genicot was in his history of Namur, to distinguish 
long-term and perpetual from short-term leases; and had he also realized 
that the medieval customals and surveys, including the survey of 1537-8, were 
by their very nature incapable of revealing the existence of short-term leases, 
especially if they happened to be peasants’ leases of peasants’ land. In an earlier 
study of three English manors, of which Brampton was one, Professor Savin had 
asked himself the obvious question—did each holder himself work his holding? 
On the strength of his seventeenth-century survey and eighteenth-century en- 
closure awards, Professor Lavrovsky answers this question in the negative, but 
had he known his medieval evidence better he would probably have given the 
same answer for the earlier period. 

Many of the remaining essays in the volume make sad reading. The volume 
as a whole is dedicated to the memory of Petrushevsky, and the first eight essays 
in the book are devoted to Petrushevsky and his ideas. More recently, however, 
the name of Petrushevsky and the loyalty of Russian medievalists to his memory 
and precepts have been attacked by the orthodox, and at a recent meeting of 
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historians at the Academy of Sciences Professor Kosminsky and others had to 
confess and recant the sin of too whole-hearted an adherence to the historical 
tradition represented by Petrushevsky. 

M. PosTan 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


R. Bourrucue. La Crise d’une Société. (Les Belles Lettres, Paris. 1947. 
Pp. li+596. goo francs.) 

Professor Boutruche’s study of the effects of the Hundred Years War on the 
economy and society of Gascony is conceived on generous lines, and its import- 
ance transcends the chronological limits of the Hundred Years War itself. What 
he has written is to all intents and purposes a complete economic and social 
history of a region, with the emphasis on the ‘history’. For in spite of its rigidly 
defined regional frontiers, it is free from any sign of antiquarian myopia. Broad 
problems of economic development and social relations are discussed with a 
penetration and a breadth of vision showing clear signs of Marc Bloch’s teaching 
and precepts. 

The first part of the book (some 160 pp.) is devoted to a geographic and 
economic description of the country of Bordelais and to the story of its economic 
rise through disafforestation and the planting of the vine. The viticulture of the 
region was ancient in origin and was famous in Roman times, but Professor 
Boutruche makes it clear that its remarkable progress in the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries was largely due to the favourable economic climate in the 
Angivin empire. For it was the English market, as well as the protection afforded 
to the Gascon landowners by the Angivin crown, that made possible the great 
commercial and economic prosperity of Bordeaux and the surrounding country. 
Professor Boutruche’s general description of the organization and economics of 
the wine trade follows the broad outline of Francisque Michel’s earlier account of 
Bordeaux and its trade, but Professor Boutruche has been able to enrich the 
familiar story with a wealth of detail mostly derived from the accounts of the 
archbishops of Bordeaux. 

The rest of the book is a story of the destruction brought upon a flourishing 
country by political disorders and wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
From the beginning of the fourteenth century to 1453 the region was subject to 
tribulations of every kind—invasions, devastating battles, sieges, pestilences. 
Yet, until the middle decades of the fifteenth century, the crises, though violent, 
were short, and the regional economy and society were sufficiently resilient to 
recover repeatedly and quickly. Foreign trade was not broken for any length of 
time, vineyards could be restored or replanted. By the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, however, cumulative effects were beginning to tell: population and 
viticulture were showing signs of real decline, and the whole social organization 
was beginning to dissolve. Above all, the Gascon nobility, who had led the 
economic and administrative development of the country and were the mainstay 
of the Angivin connexion, were losing their control over the judicial and 
administrative functions of local government. 

The transformation was greatly accelerated in the concluding phase of the 
Hundred Years War in the fifteenth century. The final battle, which led to the 
expulsion of the English and the establishment of French rule in 14.53, Was some- 
thing of an economic and social revolution and, to begin with, also something of 
a catastrophe. The destruction was much more thorough than in any previous 
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campaigns and the break with the English market more complete and protracted 
than ever before. Indeed, the whole social order, resting upon an aristocracy 
supported by the Plantagenets and loyal to them, broke down. The first genera- 
tions under the French rule went through experiences which strongly remind 
the reader of the southern States of America after the civil war. The ‘re- 
construction’ which the French king carried out drastically curbed the 
power and authority of the old landed nobility. Through confiscations, aliena- 
tions, and importation of new men, the entire composition of the ruling class 
changed, and before long the ‘reconstruction’ extended also to the lower orders 
of society. Throughout the second half of the fifteenth century, the rural popula- 
tion was in a state of flux almost as great as that of the great period of settlement 
and colonization in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Settlers from everywhere, 
above all from pays d’Oil, swarmed to Gascony attracted by the abundance of 
vacant lands and holdings. In the end the reconstruction succeeded in bringing 
back prosperity. In the sixteenth century this was again a region of abundant 
wealth, evoking the image of old times. Its wine trade, however, and the com- 
mercial prosperity of its main city never recovered its old levels. 

M. PosTan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


JOHAN ScureINer. Pest og Prisfall i Senmiddelalderen. (Oslo. 1948. Pp. 129. 
12 Kr.) 


Professor Schreiner of the University of Oslo has performed a great service in 
summarizing and analysing the accumulating evidence of the agricultural 
slump in the late middle ages. The author has cast his net sufficiently widely 
to cover the whole of Europe, but readers in this country familiar with French 
writings about vacant lands and with German literature on Wiistungen will be 
most interested in this discussion of the depressed condition of land ownership 
and agriculture in the Scandinavian countries, especially in Norway. 

In his treatment of continental evidence Professor Schreiner follows the well- 
known outlines of Professor Abel and others, and like most of his predecessors in 
this field he is severely handicapped by the unsatisfactory evidence of price 
movements. To discuss German prices on the strength of the few figures collected 
by Lamprecht and the French prices on D’Avenel’s crazy collection is a hazardous 
undertaking indeed. Professor Schreiner must therefore be commended for his 
caution and for his reluctance to commit himself in relation to western Europe 
to a single hypothesis. Price movements reflecting changes in supply of 
bullion and the fall of population resulting from the pestilence as well as other 
more local causes could in Dr Schreiner’s opinion have been responsible for the 
depression. 

The author is much bolder in his treatment of Scandinavian evidence. There 
he is prepared to join issue with his predecessors who blamed the Black Death for 
the decline of population and for the consequent fall in agricultural values. In his 
opinion the mortality of the pestilence was a passing phenomenon, whereas the 
agricultural depression was a protracted condition which affected every aspect 
of rural life and agriculture and, more especially, rents and land values. In 
Professor Schreiner’s opinion the main cause would be found in a peculiar course 
taken in the later middle ages by the dairying industries of Sweden and Norway. 
In the agriculture of the two countries, and especially in that of the non-arable 
parts of Norway, cattle farming, and especially the production of butter for 
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export, played a predominant part. Having been largely developed with an eye to 
foreign markets, it was highly sensitive to changes in commercial policies of other 
nations and, above all, of the Hanseatics, who were both the chief consumers of 
Scandinavian butter and the chief intermediaries in the trade. Professor Schreiner 
believes that the Hanseatic butter trade underwent important changes in the 
later middle ages—above all shifts in sources of supply, as a result of which 
Norwegian cattle farming greatly suffered. 

Whether this particular explanation is accepted or not, Dr Schreiner’s evidence 
deserves the attention of historians for its own sake. The remarkable disparity in 
the price movements of cereals and dairy produce is very striking and very 
important. Not only does it reveal a highly developed state of international 
trade in dairy products but it also provides a clear indication of the growing 
prosperity of the classes of population which had previously been unable to 
afford butter with their bread. 

A brief summary in English at the end of the book hardly does justice to the 
complexity of the argument and to the wide range of the evidence. Next time 
Professor Schreiner produces a thought-provoking book of this kind he must try 
and provide English and continental readers with a fuller version in one of the 
more accessible languages. 

M. PosTan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE 


Marcery Bassett. Knights of the Shire for Bedfordshire during the Middle Ages. 
(Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. xxrx. Published for the 
Society, 1949.) 

The main part of this volume contains brief biographies of all the Bedfordshire 

M.Ps. during the Middle Ages; it is prefaced by a short introduction calling 

attention to some of the main conclusions which can be drawn from this bio- 

graphical material. Miss Bassett has succeeded in making the biographies 
readable (not always true of works of this sort) ; and most of her conclusions are 
very firmly founded in them. It may be inevitable that these conclusions have 
themselves little novelty: they serve to confirm the more general results arrived 
at by Professor Edwards, Miss Wood-Legh and others. Bedfordshire M.Ps., like 
others, were generally “substantial landowners’, with a few exceptions of the sort 
we would expect. They were mainly men with local interests; they did not 
receive invitations to royal weddings; they were not always ‘knights’; they were 
generally middle-aged men with much experience in local affairs. They took 

their parliamentary duties seriously, attended punctually, and often served in a 

number of parliaments. In parliament they may have been concerned mainly 

with pushing local interests, but a few were developing political ideas above their 
station—like Sir Thomas atte Hoo (he represented Bedfordshire in the Good 

Parliament) who presumed to dream that the Commons were endowed with 

golden wisdom that they might reform what was amiss. 

While it is pleasant to have accepted views confirmed by a sound and careful 
local enquiry, social historians may yet feel some disappointment that this sort 
of study provides so little information on matters closest to their interests. Little 
can be gleaned from it about the economic activities of these gentlemen—the 
sources of their income, the nature of their property, and how it was acquired or 
exploited. The notice, for instance, that Sir Gerard Braybrook (p. 23) ‘took a 
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great interest in improving and increasing his property, being involved in a very 
large number of land transactions both with neighbouring landowners and more 
distinguished people’, arouses our curiosity without satisfying it. How did he 
improve? Of what sort were the transactions? Were others acting in a similar 
way at the same time, or at other times, or all the time? Such questions are 
hardly irrelevant if we seek to understand some of the preoccupations of parlia- 
mentary men; and though materials are difficult, the inquests post-mortem and 
plea rolls might have been made to yield more than they yet have yielded (and 
possibly there are local collections still not fully exploited). Such questions, 
moreover, must be answered in some sort of way if we are ever to understand the 
medieval gentleman as well as we understand the medieval peasant and are 
coming to understand the medieval citizen. But perhaps the convention is too 
strong, and this is to ask too much. Miss Bassett has accepted the convention, 
and her work has all the merit of the best it can produce now the pioneering days 
are over. 

E. MILLer 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


MIDLAND ENGLAND 
W. G. Hoskins. Midland England. (Batsford, 1949. Pp. viii+120. 12s. 6d.) 


Economic historians have long needed an economic history which was about 
England—a history which married the chronological narrative to the variety of 
local illustration and exception. In the pages of G. M. Trevelyan and Eileen 
Power England kept creeping through, with hints that the author had seen the 
Cotswold sheep or walked the battlefield of Naseby. But the real marriage of 
time with place (in equal partnership) seemed to be resting with the historical 
geographers. 

This book gives promise that its author has solved the problem of combining 
a chronological framework with local illustrations of a general theme, without 
ever abandoning the reiteration of the truth that the local example is stubbornly 
individual and as much likely to prove the rule by exception as by conformity. 

The book is sub-titled ‘A survey of the country between Chiltern and Trent’, 
but the other authors in the same series have staked out lands to the west and 
east, so that Warwickshire and Oxfordshire have to be left aside. But taking in 
both time and space, Dr Hoskins has done much to satisfy those who want to 
know why as well as how the face of the Midlands bears the look it does. The 
settlement, the yeomen, the monasteries, the economics of church building, the 
signs of fifteenth-century depression, the activity of the gentry, the open-field 
economy, the evolution of the domestic house, enclosure, and canals—these 
general themes are examined against local experience. In doing so, and without 
ever forgetting the approach of the ‘general reader’ who buys the Batsford book, 
the author has drawn on his own researches and his own wide-open and inquisitive 
eye as he has tramped the Midland fields. Human legs and petrol rationing 
being what they are, it is not surprising that the bulk of the matter comes from 
the Midlands within access of Leicester. Luckily Leicester is centrally situated, 
but Bucks and Beds might feel themselves unequally dealt with. Their remedy 
is clearly to invite Dr Hoskins to spend a year in their fields and archives. _ 

The writing itself has nothing sodden and unkind. The very first page is a 
vigorous invitation to accompany through the grassy shires this traveller who 
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sees history in the railway route, the accent of the station-announcer, the church 
steeple and the squire’s house seen through the carriage window. There are 
striking phrases like ‘the ring fence of the Chilterns’ and such deft transitions 
from the general to the particular as this sentence: 


More and more of the stubborn midland clays were broken up, here and there... 
simple churches began to rise in the darkness of the seventh century, and swallows 
began to find their way summer after summer to barns and stables hitherto 
unknown. 


Himself, as he confesses, a descendant of yeomen, it is not surprising, and not 
out of proportion in Midland England, for the core of the book to be about the 
yeoman and the yeoman turned squire. The yeoman and squire built buildings 
which are tailored for the camera, and Mr Attenborough has succeeded in bringing 
some excellent illustrations to the text, even of the brickworks and ironworks 
which clearly shocked the author. It is perhaps unfortunate that the long vista 
of undulating land, so typically Midland, is served poorly by any camera, which 
is why Figs. 7, 11 and 15 are tantalizingly inadequate in the way that they convey 
distance and green smoothness. Church, house, cottage and bridge are much 
better subjects, and Fig. 2 (of Fotheringay Church across the Nene) has all the 
‘feel’ of that margin of Midland England. 

At the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Dr Hoskins is clearly unhappy. 
Industrial landscapes he finds distasteful, once the market town has acquired its 
factories and its Odeons. By this stage, perhaps he would argue, the town has 
contracted out of his title. It has sold its birthright of local individuality and is 
no longer a part of Midland England, but of a country-wide Odeon England. 
From such an England he takes a bus and then walks: and even those of us who 
do not share his prejudices must be thankful that the town air has driven him 
to the countryside, for this book is the product; and the book will be welcomed 
by many who in their researches and their teaching are trying to marry the two 
disciplines of chronology and topography. 

M. W. BERESFORD 
University of Leeds 


RURAL LABOURER 


G. E. Fussetyt. The English Rural Labourer. (Batchworth, 1949. Pp. xiv+160. 
125. 6d.) 


The sub-title defines Mr Fussell’s range of study in this book: the labourers’ 
‘home, furniture, clothing and food, from Tudor to Victorian times’. These three 
topics are treated within three subdivisions of time, giving a ninefold division of 
subject-matter. This division poses its own obstacles to a connected and clear 
narrative. It is a method which favours many trees and few woods and which 
calls for special qualities on the part of the guide. He must be able (by an 
emphasis here and an underlining there) to show the reader what he thinks are 
the significant things; by pointing out similarities and stressing differences, he 
can assist the reader to remember what he has seen. Otherwise the book pos- 
sesses only the qualities of a source-book and someone else has yet to make the 
synthesis. 

It must be said that Mr Fussell has denied us that synthesis with which his 
long series of contributions to agricultural history might have been crowned. 
We must accept with thanks his accumulation of facts from inventories, lawsuits, 
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contemporary prints, the novel, travellers and antiquarians, but we must work 
the quarry ourselves. In two other respects his book is self-hindered. Conscious 
of the importance of regional variations, Mr Fussell is too honest to give us a 
_typical’ cottage or a ‘typical’ diet; but the result (a good example is chapter Ix) 
is that we may visit eighteen counties in sixteen pages and hear evidence taken 
from 1815 to 1893. To one reviewer, nine such sections were hard on the mental 
digestion. And by his self-denial in avoiding money wages or real wages, and by 
confining his description to actual physical purchases and possessions the author 
has made it even more difficult for us to compare unlike with unlike; and one 
county with another. Whatever defects a quasi-statistical treatment has, it does 
enable an assembly of detail, scattered in time and place, to achieve coherence. 

The text has seventeen photographic illustrations, some from contemporary 
prints. The figures in the text (source not stated) appear to be roughly drawn 
elevations of buildings (c. 1600), but the publisher has inserted them in the midst 
of the narrative and without a link in the text to show their relevance. Indeed 
Mr Fussell has been badly served by his publisher. It would not be easy to find 
a serious book published in 1949 with such an array of tiny (but irritating) mis- 
prints. In addition, two lines defining Poor Law Unions have made their in- 
congruous way into the fifth page of the Preface (p. xlil) possibly from another 
part of the book. Dr W. G. Hoskins stalks the text and bibliography as C. W. 
Hoskyns; the author of Medieval Panorama changes his initials in both; and the 
author of Utopia appears as Mores. Most baffling to the ‘student’ of the dust- 
cover will be the population figures. These are the King Charles’ head of the 
narrative. In 1901 Mr Fussell gives the population of England as 36 million: but 
even by counting Welshmen the Census could only find 32,528,000; again 
including Welshmen the Census counted 22,712,000 in 1871, but Mr Fussell 
found 22,750,000 Englishmen in that year (p. 93: Notable Events) ; for 1821 he has 
two figures—13 million on p. 93 and 12 million on p. 37. His population of ‘some 
ten million’ at the end of the eighteenth century (p. 42) has shrunk in 1801 (p. 37) 
to g million. 

It is to be hoped that such an unhappy accumulation of errors (and there are 
more) will not sap confidence in the facts which Mr Fussell has assembled. They 
have not been assembled in this way before, and it is ungrateful not to be in 
Mr Fussell’s debt. But this reviewer suspects that economic historians would 
have been even further indebted for a clearer narrative and a purer text. 

M. W. BERESFORD 


University of Leeds 


ENGLISH MERCHANT SHIPPING 


Dorotuy Burwasu. English Merchant Shipping, 1460-1540. (Toronto University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947). Pp. xii+259. $3.50.) 
The history of English merchant shipping has still to be written. It is such a vast 
and complicated subject, resting on sources bothscattered and difficult to interpret, 
that it will probably never be undertaken except as a synthesis of monographic 
studies covering limited periods of time. This seems clear from Miss Burwash’s 
work, which covers only eighty years and yet omits many important aspects of 
the subject on the justifiable grounds that ‘a thorough investigation... might 
well be the task of a lifetime’. This study is therefore selective. It deals with the 
science and practice of navigation, the conditions of work of seamen, the types of 
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ships in which they sailed, and the proportion of English and foreign shipping 
engaged in English foreign trade. 

Though English scholars and seamen do not seem to have made any substantial 
contribution to the science of navigation in this period, the latter were capable 
of using such aids to navigation as then existed, and as early as 1400 the Yarmouth 
Customs Accounts record the import of a dozen compasses. The men whose lives 
might depend on the use of such instruments have left little trace behind them. 
The evidence of the conditions under which they worked and of their food and 
wages is fragmentary. Nevertheless, within the limits imposed by her sources, 
Miss Burwash gives a good account of the different members of a ship’s crew and 
of the methods by which they were paid. Unfortunately the evidence hardly 
allows of any adequate comparison between seamen’s wages and wages in other 
occupations. Whatever reward their labours brought them, the seamen had 
certainly a bewildering variety of types of ships in which they might serve. The 
Customs Accounts alone record some thirty such types. More important, however, 
than the author’s description of the most common of these types is her attempt 
at a statistical survey of English shipping. This attempt does not include any 
estimate of the total English tonnage available during the period, for the statistical 
evidence for such an estimate appears to be lacking. Instead Miss Burwash 
shows the proportion of English and foreign shipping engaged in English foreign 
trade by an analysis of the arrivals and departures of English and foreign ships 
at the most important ports and by an analysis of the value of the exports and 
imports carried in such ships. The figures of arrivals and departures do not pre- 
sent great difficulties, though it is not clear why the Welsh ports and Chester are 
omitted; and the heading in Appendix II, ‘ Ports from which the ships came’, is 
somewhat ambiguous, for it seems to mean ‘Ports to which the ships belonged’, 
which is not necessarily the same thing. The export and import figures present 
greater difficulties. These are given in values, but some important goods did not 
pay ad valorem duties and had therefore no official value assigned to them. In 
these cases a somewhat arbitrary value has been given to them. It would 
perhaps be unfair to labour this point for Miss Burwash is concerned not with 
imports and exports as such, but only with using the figures to show what pro- 
portion of foreign trade was carried in English and foreign ships. For that 
purpose the figures provide a reasonable guide, but they do not show results 
which lend themselves to generalization. At London, for example, an increasing 
proportion of imports arrived in English ships, but an increasing proportion of 
exports left in foreign ships. Southampton’s trade continued to be dominated by 
foreign ships, but the ports of the south-west, with the exception of Bristol, 
showed substantial gains for English shipping. 

This study is firmly based on manuscript sources, including the Customs 
Accounts, Treaty Rolls, State Papers, and the records of the High Court of 
Admiralty. These have been supplemented by the local archives of London, 
Southampton, Yarmouth, and Chester. It shows that laborious work on in- 
tractable material can produce valuable results, but if it is to inspire similar work 
in the future one or two general considerations are perhaps relevant at this stage. 
In the first place the selection of topics requires serious thought. The discussion 
of different types of ships has its interest, but it is doubtful whether it is of primary 
importance. ‘This may be the prejudiced view of the mere land-lubber to whom 
the distinction between balingers, barks, batellas, and barges remains for ever 
somewhat unreal, but surely the economic historian would rather know more 
about who built and owned these ships and less about their technicalities. In 
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the second place the study of shipping must rest on statistics and such statistics 
are extremely tricky. Here there are two allied problems. What is the meaning 
of ‘tun’ or ‘ton’? Miss Burwash advances some fairly convincing evidence that 
during this period the tun expressed ‘something very close to modern cargo 
tonnage’, i.e. a Cargo ton of 2240 lb. weight and 40 cubic feet capacity. If that 
is the case, one of the two problems is greatly simplified. The other, however, 
presents difficulties. It is the fundamental problem of whether tonnages were 
accurately recorded. Where there was a definite reason for recording such ton- 
nages, for example when ships were hired by the crown, the tonnages may well 
have been accurately given, but where there was no definite reason for giving the 
tonnage, as for example in the Customs Accounts and the Port Books, the figures 
should be regarded with some suspicion. All this is merely a plea for more 
consideration of why the figures exist at all, which seems a reasonable precaution 
against taking them too much at their face value. The statistics on the size of ships 
which Miss Burwash gives do not fall under serious suspicion for they are based on 
the lists of shipping hired by the crown, but even here one would have welcomed 
some discussion of the process of hiring and of the question whether tonnages 
might not be exaggerated when payment was by the ton. 

Despite some shortcomings, this study of English shipping is a valuable pioneer 
effort in a difficult field, and it is to be hoped that it will inspire similar work on 
the years after 1540, for which ampler material exists. 

T. S. WILLAN 
University of Manchester 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVES 


J. H. van Srurvenserc. Het Centraal Bureau: een codperatief krachtveld in de 
Nederlandse landbouw 1899-1949. (Rotterdam, 1949. Pp. xxxvi+520.) 


This commemorative volume, complete with photographs of past and present 
Directors and Staff, of the Central Bureau of the Dutch Protestant and non- 
denominational farmers’ supply co-operatives might be expected to be laudatory 
and dull. Wisely, however, the project was placed under the auspices of the 
Netherlands Institute of Economics at Rotterdam and thereby the services of a 
well-qualified and independent historian were secured. Dr van Stuijvenberg has 
most skilfully selected his material for its relevance to problems of general in- 
terest and makes the achievements and the background of the Central Bureau 
intelligible to outsiders. 

The first chapter gives a brief and vivid history of Dutch agriculture since the 
1880's, when overseas competition hit the unprepared Dutch farmers, who had 
been standing still for generations. The Government refused agricultural pro- 
tection, confident that technical improvement would make Dutch agriculture 
competitive, if the farmers were taught new methods and forced by free trade 
to use them. There was evidently plenty of scope. ‘It was discovered’, writes 
Dr van Stuijvenberg of the period after 1890, ‘that the productivity of various 
kinds of livestock depended partly on hereditary qualities. By systematic selection 
of the most productive specimens of a breed, a considerable increase in pro- 
ductivity was achieved.’ 

It was not from the professors employed by the Government that the farmers 
learnt how to apply agricultural science, but from their own autonomous co- 
operatives, which they trusted. The history of these co-operatives 1s discussed 
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under separate headings—credit, marketing, processing and supply. This 
arrangement assists clear analysis; but it involves the author in much repetition 
of his main points, which the reader can well remember, while the foreign reader 
at least is continually forced to refer back to identify particular organizations 
whose names, initials and peculiarities he cannot remember. The Central 
Bureau is reserved for later treatment, but it played such a large part in the 
development of the local supply societies that it seems arbitrary to discuss their 
history beyond 18q9 in a chapter which ignores the Central Bureau. ; 

The beginnings of co-operation occurred during the Great Depression, as a 
remedy for local difficulties, inspired by local enthusiasts. The usefulness of the 
remedy was proved, just as the usefulness of agricultural science was proved; but 
the farmer did not make much use of either until rising prices after 1895 ‘restored 
his lost self-confidence and roused him to action’. After that his progress was 
astonishing. 

Dr van Stuijvenberg fully confirms Dr Fay’s view! that the Dutch supply 
societies ‘developed naturally and spontaneously’ and gives the same impression 
of the other co-operatives. According to Dr Fay, ‘the Netherlands adopted 
co-operation deliberately, after due observation of its success elsewhere’ 3 but 
Dr van Stuijvenberg neglects to estimate or.even to mention, except negatively, 
any foreign influence. He shows that the complicated and variegated character 
of Dutch co-operation was due to the creation of a separate society for each local 
need as it came to be felt, instead of model societies designed for general peasant 
needs. This, he suggests, may have been due to the lack of any leader of national 
standing, like Raiffeisen. In any case, the consequence was that, when the 
societies expanded, adopted new functions and began to federate, much over- 
lapping occurred and ramifications as complex as among modern Joint-Stock 
Companies. 

The rest of the book deals separately with the organizational, financial and 
commercial history of the Central Bureau. In all, nearly half the book deals with 
its commercial activities, artificial manures, feeding-stuffs, seeds, machines, etc. 
being treated separately against the background of national and international 
market conditions. 

The chapter on the organization of the Central Bureau is of interest for its 
description of the odd and unbusinesslike arrangements that had to be adopted 
until 1918 because the practical need for a central organ had arisen long before the 
local supply societies were ripe for it either in legal form or in commercial and 
organizational experience. The author is less successful in explaining the seces- 
sion of the Roman Catholic societies. We can see why they were difficult to work 
with and why, when both parties were strong enough, they preferred to separate, 
but the details of the dispute are treated with such tactful restraint as to be un- 
intelligible to foreign readers. 

The chapter on finance shows how the Central Bureau was hampered at first 
by lack of capital and by the desire of the local societies for a handsome share-out. 
Accordingly, up to 1914, the Central Bureau hardly ventured beyond dealings 
in artificial manures, whose prices were stabilized by strong producers’ cartels. 
Only when it had built up its reserves by this trade did it enter the more unstable 
market of feeding-stuffs. This timidity was due also to inexperience, for the great 
expansion of the Central Bureau began in 1914, when the Government brought 
it into a scheme of maize distribution to check profiteering. It was emboldened 
bysuccess, and by the 1930’s it had reserves enough to turn energetically to seeds, 
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machines, preventives and mixed feeding-stuffs, trades requiring expensive in- 
stallations and technical services. 

The supply societies arose first and remained strongest in the sandy areas of 
the eastern provinces—the first, named ‘Enlightened Self-interest’, appeared in 
1877. In the 1880’s, the economy there was still ‘almost moneyless’, as far as the 
peasants were concerned; they bartered their surplus with the village shopkeeper. 
When, in line with the general development of Dutch agriculture, they began to 
use imported raw materials to produce finished products largely for export, the 
shopkeepers took advantage of their local monopoly of supply, marketing and 
credit facilities. Co-operatives could achieve obvious success in cutting out the 
excessive profits of middlemen, much more so than in the western provinces 
where the peasants were accustomed to the independent practice of commercial 
agriculture. Dr van Stuijvenberg suggests that in general the peasants took the 
trouble to join co-operatives only when they were faced with imperfect competi- 
tion. This explains the slowing down of the movement after 1920. By then, the 
private dealers had been compelled by the competition of the co-operatives to 
offer terms almost equally favourable, so the peasants had no incentive to incur 
the unlimited liability usually involved in membership of a co-operative. On the 
other hand, the local supply societies felt an increasing need of a central organ to 
give technical assistance as the needs of farmers grew more complex and to 
negotiate for them with the cartels and, in the first World War and again after 
1930, with the Government. The success of the Central Bureau in this led it to 
assume marketing functions too. The grain markets had so far been competitive 
enough to make co-operative marketing unnecessary. In the 1930’s, however, the 
millers, with encouragement from the Government, began to organize them- 
selves, and the farmers accordingly felt the need of a bulk-selling organ. The 
Central Bureau entered this field in 1938. 

Dr van Stuijvenberg shows that the co-operatives have been less flexible than 
joint-stock companies for purposes of combination. Local and religious loyalties 
stood in the way of measures of rationalization which were clearly needed for 
efficiency and which pure self-interest would have approved. As the co-operatives 
used more capital, they were impelled to expand and so began to compete 
fiercely among themselves for the custom of non-members; demarcation agree- 
ments proved very hard to arrange. Even within a federated organization it 
proved impossible to prevent the creation of surplus capacity, because the demo- 
cratic nature of the organization prevented the exercise of control from above. 
In other cases, however, alliances and participations in joint enterprises were 
achieved, and even cartels between co-operatives and their private competitors. 
The Central Bureau itself approved the cartel principle, and favoured cartels 
among the private producers of artificial manure, provided it could obtain a 
most-favoured-customer agreement, on the ground that modern price-wars do 
not last for ever and that in the long run the consumer foots the bill for wasteful 
competition. 

H. R. C. Wricutr 


University College, Leicester 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Forke Dovrine. Attungen och Marklandet. (Lund, 1947. 12 Kr.) Mr Dovring’s 
book is devoted to what may at first sight appear to be a narrow and highly 
specialized theme. The Attungen and the Marklandet are the two terms employed 
in medieval Sweden to denote holdings of a certain size as well as a combination 
of strips in the field system. They differed however in geographical distribution, 
origin, and probably time, and the differences, in the opinion of the writer, 
reveal certain very important characteristics of the economic history of 
Sweden. The marklandet, which was about twice the size of the attungen, was in 
origin nothing else than the una marcata terre familiar to students of medieval land- 
holdings in the West, and Mr Dovring thinks that it was probably introduced 
in the thirteenth century from France and England into parts of Sweden, 
where reforming lords were at that time very active. But what is even more 
important is the implication that the entire system of distribution of strips by 
solskift, frequently treated as a primeval feature of Scandinavian culture, was 
probably a recent introduction by the landlords as a convenient way of regulating 
the strips and apportioning rents. An important side issue in Mr Dovring’s dis- 
cussions linking it up with the theme of Professor Schreiner’s book is that of the 
prevailing levels of payment. His discussion of rents and prices, which he works 
out in somewhat greater detail in a special appendix, leads one to believe that the 
customary (‘bounds’) rents gave way in the fifteenth century under the pressure 
of falling land values and were adjusted to a level much lower than before. In this 
respect customary rents in Sweden proved more sensitive to the changes in price 
level than similar rents in England and France. 

M. PosTan 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


The Gascon Calendar of 1322. Edited by G. P. Currino. (Camden Third Series. 
Vol. Lxx. Offices of the Royal Historical Society, 1949.) Here we have for the 
first time a complete, and a very reliable, transcript of the ‘calendar’—or list as 
it would now be called—‘of letters, processes and memoranda touching the 
Duchy of Aquitaine’, compiled by order of Bishop Stapledon for the Treasury of 
the Exchequer and still preserved among its archives. The editor’s main purpose 
has been to identify the documents listed, in so far as the originals survive, and in 
so far as it is possible to determine precise identifications when titles alone are 
given in the Calendar. In this laborious task a considerable measure of success 
has been achieved, and a thorough index of persons and places provides other 
identifications of value. A slight introduction recapitulates, with some omissions, 
Dr Cuttino’s earlier account of the making of the Calendar in his English Diplo- 
matic Administration 1259-1329; it throws no new light, however, on the purpose 
of the Calendar, or on the criteria governing the selection of documents there 
inventoried, nor does it attempt to aid students of Gascon history by indicating 
the main classes of records of which the compilers took no account. There is 
indeed an allusion to certain records of Chancery, admittedly wholly outside the 
scope of the inquiry, such as the all important Gascon Rolls. But there is not even 
mention of those many groups of Exchequer records which were disregarded 
though apparently within the compilers’ terms of reference, as for instance the 
accounts of the Treasurer of Aquitaine, of the Administration of Aquitaine, of 
the Receiver General of Aquitaine, of the Seneschal of Gascony, and of the 
Constable and Controller of Bordeaux, with their wealth of information on feudal 
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privileges, royal administration, diplomatic missions, the state of trade and 
agriculture, and a host of other topics. It is indeed abundantly evident that the 
Calendar was concerned not at all with routine administrative records, but only 
with matters extraordinary. Thus in its concluding section—‘ Diversi Compoti 
Langentes Ducatum Aquitanie’—there is no attempt to list the whole series of 
accounts touching the Duchy; diverse excerpts, however, appear in connexion 
with particular problems. Nos. 2077-99, for instance, all clearly concern the ‘time 
of obligation’, when the revenues of the Duchy were in the hands of Clement V 
and his heirs as the result of the papal loan to Edward II. An editorial note on 
points such as these would not only assist the reader but would contribute 
towards the elucidation of the Calendar as a whole. One slip may be noted. 
We cannot be quite certain, despite the editor’s assurance, what the compiling 
clerk had in front of him when he wrote baldly Recepta de magna custuma Burdegale 
(No. 2076)—a significant bracket in the text suggests that here, too, we have only 
accounts bearing on a specific problem; but we can be positive that he had never 
seen that customs account quoted in connexion with No. 1957, for its date is not 
1315~18, as stated, but 1335-8, as correctly given in the Public Record Office list. 


E. M. Carus-WILson 
London School of Economics 


ARNOLD H. Price. The Evolution of the Zollverein. (University of Michigan Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1949. 20s.) It might have been expected that 
the publication in 1934 of three volumes of documents on the origin of the 
Zollverein would have stimulated interest in this important aspect of German 
economic history. But times have not been normal and—with few exceptions— 
German scholars have not followed up the lines of research suggested by an 
examination of the original sources so carefully edited by Eisenhart Rothe and 
Ritthaler. Any contribution on the subject from outside Germany is to be 
welcomed, and Dr A. H. Price’s essay should not be neglected by students of 
Germany’s economic development in the nineteenth century. Dr Price covers 
the period 1815-33 and he has attempted ‘to relate and integrate the ideas on 
economic unification with the origin of the Zollverein as an institution’. His 
study of the ideas that influenced the establishment of the Zollverein is, to some 
extent, based upon the collection of nineteenth-century German economic 
pamphlets in the library of Michigan University. Conclusions based upon 
obscure tracts—some anonymous and some from the pens of authors of no im- 
portance—do not carry much weight unless supported by other evidence of a 
more substantial character. One difficulty in handling material of this kind is 
that it is seldom possible to discover whether the pamphlets had any significant: 
influence upon contemporary public opinion. When Dr Price deals with the 
various negotiations on economic matters in Germany in 1815~33 he is on firmer 
ground, and he has made a valuable contribution to what the Germans call 
*Zollverein pre-history’. Above all he shows that the meetings of representatives 
of the South German states at Darmstadt and Stuttgart in 1820-5—though 
abortive—were of greater significance than was at one time supposed. There is 
much, to be said for Dr Price’s suggestion that Freiherr von Hofmann, who 
represented Hesse-Darmstadt in the negotiations that led to the forming of the 
customs union between his country and Prussia in 1828, made considerable use 
of the tentative plans which he had helped to draw up in the earlier discussions 


‘for a South German union. 
W. O. HENDERSON 


University of Manchester 
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R. ELBERTON SMITH. Customs Valuation in the United States. (University of Chicago 
Press (Cambridge University Press). 1949. 425.) This book is an authoritative 
study of an important but hitherto neglected aspect of American tariff admini- 
stration, the valuation of imports for tariff purposes. Not only may dutiable value 
be a more significant determinant of the effective level of tariff protection than the 
ad valorem rate of duty, but valuation procedure may itself be a major instrument 
of administrative protection. Dr Smith’s scholarly treatment of this subject is a 
major contribution to the literature on international trade barriers. Readers of 
this Review will be most interested in the historical section of the work which 
traces the evolution of American valuation principles and procedures from the 
simple ‘specific purchase price’ concept of the colonial period to the ambiguous 
‘foreign value’ concept of modern times. The history of American valuation law 
permits of two generalizations which may have important contemporary implica- 
tions: the democratic necessity of concealing from the public the true extent of 
tariff protection accorded to domestic producers has led American high-tariff 
interests to lay great stress on protective valuation procedures; and demands for 
higher protection in the form of both higher rates and higher valuation bases 
have closely followed wars. As often happens with monographs on public 
administration problems, the specialist reader will find himself desiring a fuller 
discussion of particular technical problems than the author provides. More 
seriously, the author’s point of view is undesirably narrow; valuation is regarded 
largely as an issue of administrative justice as between American importers and 
American producers, and the international implications of protective valuation 
bases and procedures are not discussed. In part, however, these limitations are 
inherent in the definition of the problem and the origin of the book as a doctoral 
thesis; and they do not detract from the value of the work as a piece of pioneering 
research. 


Harry G. JOHNSON 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


Henrietta M. Larson. Guide to Business History. (Harvard University Press. 
1948. $12.) Professor Larson’s bibliographical volume is a tribute not only to 
the author’s industry and scholarship but also to the vast amount of printed 
matter now available for the study of business history in all its aspects. The aspects 
are of course very many, for Professor Larson, like Professor N. S. B. Gras, does 
not conceive her subject in a narrow sense. No branch of economic history other 
than agriculture, state policy, and perhaps labour problems conceived on a 
national scale, is excluded from its scope. Within the field the attention of 
the compiler, which is presumably also that of the students of business history 
in America, is directed to broad problems of economic history. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that the first two parts, dealing with general topics and 
with the historical background of American business, include most of the 
better-known treatises on economic history and refer to a number of important 
problems commonly discussed by historians and economists. The subsequent 
chapters deal successively with biographical studies of individual business men, 
with the history of individual business units, and above all with the history 
of individual industries, including agriculture. The most revealing and suggestive 
matter will, however, be found in Part 6, in which references to published material 
are grouped round topics like the nature and evolution of the modern business 
man, the methods of business organization and administration, the legal form of 
ownership, trade combinations, business risks, business ethics, economic and 
business planning, and the relation of government to business. This section is 
indeed so general that the author has thought it desirable to include subjects 
such as labour policy and even national income. Although the book is devoted 
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to American business history, it abounds with references to publications on the 
history of foreign, especially English, business, and almost every English book of 
importance in this field has been included. The reviewer has therefore been some- 
what surprised not to find in the index or in the most obvious places in the book 
any reference to Professor Ashton or to some of his publications. It is of course 
possible that his name and hig books are there, but have not been listed under the 
author’s name. It is only too easy to get buried without a personal monument 
in the 490 items listed, classified, and as a rule annotated by the learned author. 


M. PostTan ° 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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